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“He always said he wanted a wife he could look up 
to!” 
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OVALTINE BISCUITS 


These delightful biscuits are crisp and delicious—with a really 
distinctive flavour. Made from the finest ingredients, they come to 
= in sealed airtight cartons to retain their oven-freshness. ‘ Ovaltine’ 

iscuits are idea! for all occasions. 


In 4 lb. cartons 
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Those Vanishing Irish ! 


My Reply to Father O’Brien 


DR. R. C. GEARY 


“ HE VANISHING IRISH” has had 
far wider publicity than the 
official analyses of the census 

results. On the main thesis of the 

book, that the Irish are vanishing 
from Ireland, the language is forth- 
right. 
Rev. 
states : — 
“ Nothing in recent centuries is so 
puzzling or so challenging as the 
phenomenon being enacted before 
our eyes: the fading away of the 
once great and populous nation of 

Ireland. If the past century’s rate of 

decline continues for another cen- 

tury, the Irish will virtually disap- 
pear as a nation and will be found 

only as an enervated remnant in a 

land occupied by foreigners. 

“Today Ireland is teetering peril- 


Dr. O’Brien, the editor, 


ously on the brink of near extinction 
as the habits of the past century 
persist.” 


EV. FATHER PATRICK B. NOONAN, 

one of the contributors to the 
book, writes : 

“It is a startling reflection that the 
Irish are a vanishing race, and if the 
present rate of decline continues, 
they will be counted amongst the 
extinct people in less than 100 
years. Moreover, the saddest feature 
of the tragedy is the universal un- 
concern of the Irish themselves. Very 
few, even among the thinking élite, 
have uttered a cry of warning. The 
ordinary folk still cling tenaciously 
to a system which is more deadly 
than either the plantations or the 
rack, while successive Governments 


Condensed from a lecture 


a vanishing race. 


lation ”. 


RECENT book The Vanishing Irish, edited by Rev. Dr. John A. 
O’Brien of Notre Dame University, suggests that the Irish are 


Dr. R. C. Geary, whose reply we are happy to publish, is Director 
of the Irish Central Statistics Office. Father O’Brien has described 
Dr. Geary as “ the foremost authority on the subject of Irish popu- 


Fa va Father O’Brien saw a condensed report of this lecture, he 
“ Nothing Dr. Geary is quoted as saying comes to grips with 


anything in my book or with its fundamental thesis. Dr. Geary has 
simply built straw men and then knocked them down.” 


have done little or nothing to avert 
the evil.” 

You will note that Rev. Dr. O’Brien 
inserts the proviso: “If the past 
century’s rate of decline continues 
for another century .. .” 

Since the population halved during 
the past century this would mean 
that in another century the present 
population of 4.3 million would be 
reduced to 2.2 million, which is far 
from “virtual disappearance”. Rev. 
Dr. O’Brien’s extrapolation is over- 
simplified. 

Father Noonan is unencumbered 
by the proviso: “If the present rate 
of decline continues.” He says: 
“They will be counted amongst the 
extinct peoples in less than 100 
years. Moreover, the saddest feature 
of the tragedy is the universal 
unconcern of the Irish themselves.” 


Pr Father Noonan had, like me, to 

sit for six years on a Population 
Commission (soon to publish a re- 
port), he would not speak of uncon- 
cern. Heaven forfend that the start- 
ling discovery of Fathers O’Brien and 
Noonan should lead to our re- 
assembly. Somehow, I do not think it 
will. 

Let us have a look at some statistics 


relating to this most energetic mori- 
bund. 

The 1951 Census of Population of 
all Ireland was 4,332,000 as compared 
with 4,390,000 in 1911, a decline 
equivalent to only 0.3 per thousand 
per annum during the period of forty 
years. 

Over the same period the decline 
in the population of the Twenty-Six 
Counties was greater—it was equiva- 
lent to 179,000—but most of this 
was attributable to the 1914-18 war 
and the political change of 1921. 

At each of the Censuses 1936 and 
1946 the Catholic population of the 
Twenty-Six Counties showed a small 
increase. Since the total population 
increased between 1946 and 1951 it 
is a safe inference that the Catholic 
population again increased during 
this period. It is no small achieve- 
ment that during the period of self- 
government the eighty-five-year 
downward trend in Catholic popula- 
tion has been reversed. 

If the very serious decline in the 
small population of religious de- 
nominations other than Catholic 
could have been arrested in 1926 this 
would have meant that the total 
population of the Twenty-Six 
Counties would have shown an in- 
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crease since that date. The other 
religious denominations have a lower 
marriage rate, a far lower fertility 
rate and a higher emigration rate 
than have the Catholics. 


NO Significance attaches to the 
infinitesimal fall in the total 
population of the Twenty-Six 
Counties since 1926. The estimated 
annual populations for years between 
censuses fluctuate up and down as 
compared with the Census popula- 
tions. For example, as recently as 
1948 the estimated population was 
2,985,000 as compared with the 1926 
Census of Population of 2,972,000. 

A genuine problem which is 
exercising Irish demographers is 
whether there is not something 
inevitable or invariable about the 
present population of something 
slightly under 3,000,000. This, how- 
ever, is a problem in the domain 
of rational discussion and far re- 
moved from the thesis of some of the 
contributors of The Vanishing Irish. 

Considerations of economics and 
sociology are in accord with national 
sentiment in aspiring to not only a 
larger, but a constantly increasing 
population. 

Dr. O’Brien must have overlooked 
some of the researches of his “ fore- 
most authority ” else he would have 
made some references to a 1942 
Statistical Society paper iri which I 
gave arithmetical projections of the 
Twenty-Six County population in 
broad groups up to the year 2036. 
Naturally these projections depend 
on the assumptions made about the 
future trends in birth, death and 
emigration rates which are guess 
work in various degrees. 

The population estimates of the 


year 2036 based on differents sets of 
assumptions range from 3,124,000 to 
5,443,000, as compared with the 1951 
actual population of 2,961,000. 

In view of the recent increase in 
the birthrate and decline in the death 
rate compared with the period when 
the projections were made, given the 
assumptions about the emigration 
rate, these ultimate projections I now 
regard as too low. 

The Irish birth rate in 1952 was 
21.8 per thousand population, com- 
pared with 19.4 in 1938—an increase 
of nearly one-eighth. The Irish death 
rate has shown a marked decline in 
the post-war period with the result 
that the expectation of life at birth 
increased from 61.5 years in 1946 to 
65.2 in 1951. 

Particularly satisfactory are the 
declines in infantile mortality and the 
T.B. rate, which in former years so 
grievously afflicted the young adult 

group. The birth rate is well up in 
the European averages (in 1946-51: 
highest, Finland 27.8; lowest, Austria 
16.5; Ireland 22.0). The Irish net re- 
production rate in 1951-52 was 1.38. 
This means that every 100 females 


‘born in 1950-52 will in the next 


generation produce 1:38 female 
infants. 

As a result of the increase in the 
number of births and the decline in 
the number of deaths the natural 
increase (or the excess of births over 
deaths) has nearly doubled since pre- 
war, 29,000 in 1952, compared with 
15,000 in 1935-39. We can tolerate 
an emigration rate nearly twice as 
high as pre-war without a decline in 


population. 


Irish marriage rate in 1952 was 
5.3 per thousand—admittedly one 
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of the lowest in the world. It shows 
a slight increase, however, as com- 
pared with 1938, when it was §.1. 
With the increase in urbanisation 
which, as in every country, seems 
certain to continue, the marriage 
rate should also increase. 

It is most important to realise that 
the low marriage rate is a legacy of 
the Great Famine of 1846-47. In the 
1840's, the marriage rate was about 
seven to eight per thousand. In 1864, 
the first year of compulsory regis- 
tration of births, marriages and 
deaths in Ireland, the rate was 4.7 
per thousand. It was 4.0 in the decade 
1881-90. We have improved con- 
siderably since then. 


. O'BRIEN cites “three outstand- 
ing causes” of Ireland’s “ declin- 
ing ” (sic) population: (i) emigration; 
(ii) too few marriages; (iii) too late 
marriages. He neglected to point out 
that (ii) and (iii) are more than out- 
weighed by the Irish fertility rate 
(or births per marriage) which is 
nearly the highest in the world. 
One can see reasons why the large 
family system could act as a curb on 
the marriage rate. 
later average age at marriage in Ire- 
land is of minor importance. In 1945- 
46 it averaged 33.1 years for husbands 
and 28.0 for wives, compared with 
29.7 and 26.6, respectively, in England 


The somewhat 


and Wales. The small difference is 
due largely to the later age at 
marriage in rural areas. In town 
areas the average ages were 30.9 for 
husbands and 27.1 for wives. As to 
the allegedly later age at marriage 
in rural Ireland, let it be stated that 
the average at marriage of men is 
34.7 and of women 28.7. 

The 1946 Census also laid to rest 
the ancient myth that the typical 
rural romance was between Romeo 
aged seventy and Juliet aged seven- 
teen. Actually the proportion of 
matfriages in which the groom was 
twenty years or more older than the 
bride in rural Ireland was but 4.4 
per cent. 

Naturally there is a great to-do 
about the decline in the rural 
population. But you may take it that 
the considerable post-war decline in 
the agricultural population of Ireland 
is in no way abnormal as compared 
with other countries. 

No, the Irishman domiciled in 
Ireland is not likely to vanish, or 
even to reduce his present population 
level in foreseeable time unless he 1s 
passed off into oblivion by the 
Atomic bomb. If, in future time, he 
is able to gaze from a dilapidated 
bridge on the River Liffey on the 
ruins of the Custom House, it will 
be because he has outlived these 
structures. 


Nor Do We 


E income-tax man had been round to a Dublin firm of 

solicitors, leaving the book-keeper with a sheaf of forms 
(of unspecified type) for completion by members of the 
staff. The gifts were received in silence as the book-keeper 
distributed them with appropriate speed, unti] he came to 
the junior blonde. Primly, busily and quite sharply, she 
said: “ No thanks, I don’t want to join.” 

—PrRo-QUIDNUNC in the Irish Times. 
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During the past 
re-creating owe 


three years a wide range of Waterford ware has been 
glory yt the wal. when the name of Waterford sparkled 


N 1825, a crushing excise duty of 
[iz 10s. was imposed on every 

thousand pounds weight of glass 
metal manufactured in _ Ireland. 
And yet the industry died hard 
—it was not until 1851 that the 
last of the family works in Glass- 
house Lane, Waterford, closed its 
door and the key was turned on five 
centuries of tradition. By then, how- 
ever, Waterford glass was immortal. 

Cut clean and deep into the crystal- 
ware, it has since been universally 
prized. 

Throughout Europe and in the 
Americas, beautiful pieces and suites 
and chandeliers from the Waterford 
glassworks were treasured and pre- 
served. One splendid example is the 
chandelier under which the Ameri- 
can Declaration of Independence was 
signed in 1776; it still hangs in Inde- 
pendence Hall in Philadelphia. 


]* 1951, exactly one hundred years 

after the last old Waterford glass- 
house closed, a new factory opened 
in the city to revive the manufacture 
of art glassware, using the most 
modern techniques. 

Already the new glassware has 
been exported to the old markets 


AN important form of decora- 

tion is copper-wheel engrav- 
ing. Beautiful free-hand designs 
are etched in shallow intaglio, 
which because of optical illusion 
seems to the viewer to be bas 
relief. 

Fifty different copper wheels 
are used in this work, ranging 
from one-eighth of an inch to 
four inches in diameter, and all 
may be used in turn for one 
simple design. 

Linseed oil and emery powder 
are fed to the wheel as the glass 
is pressed on it and it cuts very 
slowly. Firmness of form, sharp- 
ness of edge, and easy, flowing 
curves, distinguish the finished 
product from that produced by 
any other method. 

But the work is slow, and one 
single design of a classical figure 
may take one man months to 
complete. 


abroad, to the United States and 
Canada, to Britain and Europe, and 
to the West Indies; and now, too, to 
New Zealand, South Africa, Rho- 
desia, and other lands. And they are 
worthy successors to the old Water- 
ford craft! 


Condensed from the Dublin Chamber of Commerce Journal 
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MASTER craftsmen from all over 

Europe were persuaded to come 
to Ireland to train Irish boys. They 
came with their families, and each 
contributed to the land of their adop- 
tion the knowledge and skill he had 
learned from older generations of 
craftsmen in his homeland. Some, 
perhaps, were discharging a debt 
vicariously contracted in the distant 
past when their predecessors in the 
craft were glad to learn from Irish 
masters. 

The key staff of blowing masters 
came from the best-known glass- 
works in Germany and Italy. The 
cutting masters are mainly German. 
Many of the former Irish appren- 
tices are now qualified cutters, and 
some of those who were indentured 
to the blowing masters are now 
craftsmen themselves. 


Irish trainees are taking excep- 
tionally well to these trades. Some 
of them are descendants of those who 
carried on the same trades in the 
Waterford of more than a century 
ago. In time, they, too, will acquire 
the experience and the knowledge 
and skill that are their heritage, and 
their work will reflect the lustre and 
sparkle of the old Waterford glass 
of their forefathers; they will become 
blowing masters and cutting masters 
in their own right. 

Because of the specialised nature 
of the art-glassware manufacture, 
exact details of processes used in 
Waterford cannot be disclosed. The 
descriptions given are therefore only 
those which in general are common 
to the industry everywhere. 

They do not purport to correspond 
precisely to the practices followed by 
Waterford Glass, Limited. 


THE IRISH DIGEST 


Practicatty all the cut glass 
that has been made in the 


new factory of Waterford Glass, 
Limited, and much of the blow- 
ing that formed the metal, was 
the work of the Irish employees, 
under the supervision of the con- 
tinental masters. Important, too, 
is the work of the furnace staff, 
who also had to be assembled 
and trained by expert technicians. 

The first stage of the revival 
is completed, and its success 
augurs well for the second stage 
now opening—the winning back 
of markets long lost through the 
penal restrictions imposed on the 
old Waterford glass because of 
its incomparable excellence. 


Sica, a fundamental material of all 

glass, comprising 60-80 per cent. 
by weight, is provided in the form of 
a fine pure sand, imported today, as 
in the old days in Waterford, from 
Fontainebleau, or from Loch Aline, in 
Scotland, where the deposits are sin- 
gularly free from contamination by 
iron. Soda and lime are used with 
the sand for utilitarian glassware; 
potash and lead-oxide for fine crystal. 

These materials, together with 
oxidising agents, which prevent the 
reduction of the lead oxide to metal- 
lic lead by the action of furnace 
gases, and with decolourising agents, 
are carefully prepared and mixed 
to ensure that no metallic iron is 
present. 

The mix is placed in a fireclay pot, 
several of which are built into the 
large domed circular furnace. Excess 
glass from a previous melt (“cullet ”) 
is also mixed in, not only for economy 
but because it actively assists in the 
melting. The mixture is then fused 
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STEP INSIDE A GLASS FACTORY Ir 


at a high temperature, usually over- 
night, and the glass is ready. 


of the main tasks is to obtain 

a pure colourless “metal”. But 

all glass contains iron oxide, which 

is a strong colouring agent. This im- 

purity must therefore be kept to a 
minimum, 

Science and modern engineering 
have widened the scope of the crafts- 
men so that better work is possible 
today without losing the individual 
quality characteristic of hand pro- 
duction. 


E glass blowers work in groups 

called “ chairs”. A craftsman dips 
his blowpipe into the pot and takes 
it out with a blob of molten glass 
stuck on the end. 

He rolls the blob on a “ marver ” (a 
slab) to lick it into shape and then 
blows into the tube. A globe of glass 
is formed, and as it inclines to one 
side or the other in its plastic state, 
he keeps spinning the tube to main- 
tain a balanced form. 

This achieved, the tube is handed 
to the glassmaker who sits in the 
chair, which has extended arms. The 
glassmaker places the tube across the 
arms and keeps spinning it back- 
wards and forwards with one hand, 
while, with the other hand, holds 
a tool against the revolving globe. 


In this way he works a crude kind of 
lathe and soon a vase, or bowl, or 
wineglass begins to take shape. 

As he swings and rotates the 
blowpipe with the red-hot plastic 
glass cup on the end, or rolls it in 
the chair, he manipulates the glass 
with the few crude simple tools that 
have been used since medieval 
times. One of the group draws an 
additional blob of glass from the fur- 
nace, and the master guides it down 
to touch and adhere to the glass he 
is working, and then he manipulates 
again to form a stem, with a boss 
perhaps, and then a foot. 

He works by hand and eye; using 
only those two or three tools, and 
yet all the pieces he makes will be 
identical. 

The blowpipe itself is a crude tool 
but it is one of the truly great inven- 
tions of mankind. Today this simple 
device—an iron pipe four or five feet 
long, with a knob at one end and a 
mouthpiece at the other, is about the 
same shape and size as those first 
used by the Phoenicians in 200 B.c. 

For moulded glasses, the blown 
globe is placed in a cast-iron or 
wooden mould, and twirled on the 
end of the blowpipe while the crafts- 
man blows to fill it out to the con- 
tours of the mould. When it has 
cooled the formed glass is cracked off 
the pipe with a sharp tap. 


LATE for school, a small boy stood up before the class to 
explain the reason. “ I tried to go fishing,” he said, “ but 
my big brother wouldn’t let me.” 
“You’re lucky to have a brother like that,” replied the 
teacher. “ Did he tell you why you shouldn’t go fishing this 


morning?” 


Yes sir,” said the 


boy. “He said he was sorry, but 


there wasn’t enough bait for both of us.” 


There is no such thing 


You Can’t Have a Tired Heart 


FAMILY 


© many complain these days that 

they suffer from a “ tired heart” 

that I feel it is high time to scotch 
this nonsense once and for all—there 
is no such thing. 

One can work one’s body to a stand- 
still as in such fatuous exercises as 
“marathon” dancing, but such absurd 
excesses do noi “tire” your heart— 
or damage it in any way—provided 
it is not diseased. 

If there is actual heart disease the 
picture is obviously quite different. 

The most strenuous athletics have 
no adverse effect on the healthy 
heart. 


EART muscle, unlike any other 
muscle in the body, is essentially 
incapable of fatigue. Tireless per- 
petual motion is its normal function 
throughout life. 

Another condition which many 
claim to suffer is “ strained heart.” 
This is also bunkum. It is impossible 
to strain a healthy heart. 

What really happens is that quite 
healthy people get what they call a 
“heart attack”, wherein the pulse 
becomes very rapid and they feel 
dizzy, faint and sick. 

If this occurs during physical exer- 
tion, as it often does, it used to be 
habitual to call the condition a 
“ strained heart ”"—actually the vagus 
nerve, which has so large a hand in 
controlling the speed of heart move- 


DOCTOR 


ments, gets “het up” and the heart 
responds to its increased stimulus. 

It does no damage and such cases 
return to normal as suddenly as they 
started. 

In such conditions one should re- 
lax completely, simply because the 
heart is temporarily doing so much 
extra work—with nothing useful to 
show for it. 


on the vagus—a doctor’s 
job, for it is not without danger if 
attempted without expert knowledge 
—often stops the rapid beat (which 
we call “ tachy-cardia”) at once. So 
does a simple thing we all can do: 
take a very deep inspiration followed 
by forcible expulsion of all the air we 
can get out of our lungs. 

Not even high blood pressure, 
which admittedly puts extra work on 
the heart, can produce heart muscle 
fatigue, but it can and often does 
have an effect on the heart. 

The normal amount of muscle 
serves for all the normal stresses and 
strains of life, but if there is a con- 
stant overloading, as in extra high 
pressure, the heart has the power of 
adding to the volume of its muscle 
in order adequately to cope. 

This is what is known as “com- 
pensatory hypertrophy”. It is not a 
disease, bui a remedy. 

Another condition which has noth- 
ing whatever to do with the heart 


Condensed from the Belfast Telegraph 


<3 


is called “ heartburn”. Often it has 
nothing to do with faulty digestion 
either, but is the result of neurotic 
introversion—too much preoccupa- 
tion with oneself. 

Such things generated in the mind 
without physical cause are very diffi- 
cult to deal with. Anti-acids and the 
usual “stomach powders” are use- 
less. I find that the best treatment 
is to administer drugs which knock 
out the higher “ worry centres ”. 

Therein is the key to the problem 
of all these imaginary diseases. Those 
who suffer from them are chronic 
worriers, those who habitually try to 
force their brains to work faster than 
their capacity, cross their bridges be- 
fore they come to them, take life too 
seriously and death too ominously. 

We simply cannot afford to in- 
crease our life stress by morbid 
imagination. That life, for what it is 
worth, is far too short. 


Swift—and Sure ! 


[M4crnary evils soon become real 
ones, by indulging our reflections 
on them. 


Very few men, properly speaking, 
live at present; but are providing 
to live another time. 


* 


HAVE known some men possessed 
of good qualities, which were very 
serviceable to others, but useless to 
themselves; like a sun-dial on the 
front of a house, to inform the 
neighbours and passengers, but not 
the owner within. 
—Thoughts and Aphorisms of 
Jonathan Swift (1667-1745). 


Kid Coach 
of the 
Fighting Irish 


HEN Terence Patrick Brennan 

stepped into Frank Leahy’s 

shoes as head coach at Notre 
Dame—America’s top football job 
in prestige if not in salary—a good 
many old grads were astonished that 
a twenty-five-year-old kid was picked 
to shoulder the winning tradition of 
the Fighting Irish. It was no surprise 
at all, though, to Terry’s father, Mar- 
tin Brennan, sixty-eight, a Milwaukee 
lawyer and a star on the Notre Dame 
team of 1909. 

He had the job in mind for Terry 
when the lad was still in short pants. 

A priest at one school the four 
Brennan boys attended recalls that he 
went to the games because he was 
fascinated by Martin Brennan’s roar- 
ing instructions to his sons on the 
field. What the coach thought about 
his assistant in the stands is not 
known. 

Terry’s brothers concede that he 
outshone them on the field despite 
his smallness—or maybe because of 
it—and recall that he played with a 
headlong fury that often awed his 
huskier team-mates. 

It was in high school he first 
showed signs of the leadership which 
later led Frank Leahy to recommend 
him as his successor at Notre Dame. 

—CHARLES BALLENGER in the New 

York Sunday News. 
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PERSONALITY CAPSULES 


EFORE THEY SET OFF FOR A REMOTE 

Pacific island to seek pirate 
treasure next September, thirty-two- 
year-old film actor Maxwell Reed 
from Larne and his actress wife, 
Joan Collins, will be making three 
films in Italy. 

By a coincidence the only one in 
which they will appear together is 
Treasure of the Indies, which is 
about a search for pirate loot. But in 
the film Reed will be burying the 
stuff, not leading a party to find it. 

He has a map reputed to have 
belonged to the notorious Captain 
Kidd, with directions for locating 
spoil. 

His wife will be the only woman 
in the party of twelve, none of whom 
has any treasure-hunting 
although one, Captain 
dareas, a Greek shipowner, set out 
for the same island two years ago. 
His schooner, was 
near Eastbourne. 

Last September, Mr. Reed flew 
over the island. It is a mile and a 
half long and three-quarters of a 
mile wide and is off Manila, he told 


me. 

Metal detectors will be used in the 
three months’ search, and the party 
will charter a 1,500-ton coaster and 
crew in Singapore for the trip. 

Cost of a treasure hunt: this one 
will be about £10,000. 

—London Evening News. 


Shipwrecked Scot 

MANY PEOPLE ROUND THE WORLD 

know Rev. A. Wylie Blue, Mini- 
of May Street Presbyterian 


ster 


Treasure Island Woman 


Church, Belfast, as a famous 
preacher. Everybody links his name 
with Belfast; but he was born and 
brought up in the Mull of Kintyre, 
and the first night that he spent in 
Ireiand was the result of a ship- 
wreck. 

As a student he used to earn a 
few pounds in the holidays by 
serving as a purser on the Campbell- 
town and Glasgow steamer, and 
during an excursion voyage to Belfast 
the ship ran aground in thick ane 
on the rocks of Groomsport. 
he recalls, was his first experience oa 
Ulster rock, rather a rough one, and 
after spending the night in Grooms- 
port he hastened home to Scotland. 

He took up permanent residence in 
Belfast in 1916, as a clergyman. 

—Broadcasting News, Belfast. 


Soldier Inspired Hemingway 
N Co. CAVAN LIVES THE MAN WHO 

(with Field-Marshal Auchinleck) 
kept Rommel baying at the gates of 
Cairo all during that critical summer 
of 1942. He lives a solitary life in 
one of the most beautiful houses in 
the world. 

As Auchinleck’s chief of staff 
(March to August, 1942) he was 
known as Brigadier Eric Dorman 
Smith. Now he has reverted to the 
“true name of his forefathers ”"— 
O’Gowan. 

One of the photographs on his piano 
was a very recent one of Ernest 
Hemingway with his white beard. 
The autographed inscription read: | 
“To Chink, from ,,Popplethwaite, 
after so many years.” 
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lion-taming. 


the art. 


now for McGlory 


S§'%-FooT-Two actor Sean McGlory has just completed a course in 


McGlory started to get entangled with lions when Warners gave 
him a réle in the CinemaScope circus thriller, Ring of Fear. 

He plays the part of Dublin O’Malley, a charming Don Juan with 
homicidal tendencies who was once a lion tamer. There is a flash- 
back scene of him in those days. 

This meant that Sedn had to go through a lion-taming routine. 
Famous wild animal hunter and trainer, Clyde Beatty, taught him 


This was only the latest of many strange experiences McGlory 
has had since he went to America from the Abbey Theatre. 

He went prospecting for gold in California. Then he got work 
testing oxygen cylinders, as a petrol station employee, a lorry driver, 
a private detective, and operator of a duplicating machine. 

When he was given a réle in the stage play, The Lady’s Not For 
Burning, his performance brought him a long-term film contract. 

McGlory’s portrayal of a sinister archzologist in Plunder of the 
Sun established his position in Hollywood and he became John 
Wayne’s co-pilot in Island In The Sky. 

—A. W. Parsons in the Sunday Dispatch. 


In a flash, here was the clue to 
this character. An intimate of Ernest 
Hemingway, in their wild young 
days. 

“Oh, yes,” he said, “*Hem’ is 
one of the really good things, and 
Pamplona for the bullfights and the 
riau-riau dancers,” he said. “We 
were all there together when ‘Hem’ 
was writing Fiesta.” 

At that moment I realised that I 
was talking to “ Mike”, the charm- 
ing, penniless, playboy Englishman 
in that book. 

—RIcHARD POLLOCK in the 
Empire News. 


Success Story 
- EIGHT-YEAR-OLD Mary 
Winifred Keary, whose parents 
came from Baltinglass, Co. Wicklow, 
got the biggest break of her life when 
she started off as pianist in Ivy 
Benson’s All-Girl Band, rated one of 
the top-flight dance bands in Britain. 
She is the first Irish musician 


among the twenty-three girls. 
Winifred, who was born in Liver- 
pool, started teaching the piano there 
when she was fourteen. 
—Irish Press. 


Thirty Years of Song 
Morton Downey, THE LILTING 

tenor whose popularity has 
spanned a couple of generations in 
the thirty years he’s been singing for 
his luxurious suppers, is proud of his 
Irish background. 

“I’m from Irish folks on both 
sides of the family. I was born in 
Wallingford, Conn., but the earliest 
cultures, the first literature, the 
original comedy and humour and wit 
I experienced came either directly 
from my folks or from legends re- 
peated in our home. 

“Didn't,” asked Morton, “the 
great. John McCormack sing well 
enough for any opera house any- 
where?” That he did, we agreed. 

“ But,” said Mort, “he made his 
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richest success in concerts to which 
the Irish immigrant population ‘of 
the U.S. turned out in mint-sized 
numbers to pay homage to that lovely 
voice from the old country.” 


Jack O'BRIAN in the New York 
Journal-American. 


Winning Came Naturally 


AT THE AGE OF THIRTY, Eppiz New- 

man is one of the most daring 
and capable cross-country riders in 
these islands. 

As a youngster, he rode a lot in 
gymkhanas and was so outstanding 
that he frequently swept the boards. 
One day a visitor told him he should 
become a jockey. 

“ And how can I do that?” asked 
Eddie. But the stranger didn’t know. 
And no one at home could tell him 
either. 

Then came an_ out-of-the-blue 
chance, and next morning’s news- 
paper carried an advert saying that 
a Curragh trainer required an appren- 
tice jockey. Eddie applied, and got 
the job. 

A Westmeath man, Eddie keeps 
close to the soil and in between race- 
riding he farms, a few miles from 
Mullingar. 

Eddie’s wife (mother of three) has 
a qualification unusual in a woman: 
she is a veterinary surgeon. 


—SEAN Murpnuy in The People. 


Peer Has Plan 


ORD KILLANIN GIVES ME A PRO- 

gress report on projects for boost- 
ing Ireland. He hopes to get John 
Ford, the Hollywood director, to 
make a film here for an Irish com- 
pany, as a sequel to his box-office 
hit, The Quiet Man. 

Ford is considering one of the 
Abbey Theatre plays, The Rising of 
the Moon, by Lady Gregory. 

John Ford (real name: Sean 


THE IRISH DIGEST 


Irish-Italian Folk Song 


Murpuy, the singer of 

Irish folk songs, whose 
gramophone records have made 
her internationally famous, can 
claim the distinction of having 
presented the Neapolitans with 
one of their most popular modern 
folk songs. 

As the wife of Dr. T. }. Kier- 
nan, former Irish Ambassador to 
the Vatigan, she lived abroad for 
six years and during that time 
introduced Irish folk songs to 
the Italians. One of them—Three 
Lovely Lasses From Bannion— 
became particularly popular, and, 
translated into Italian (Sono tre 
di piu belle di Bannion), is still 
a favourite café ballad in Naples. 
Many Neapolitans now regard 
it as their own. 

—Radio Times. 


O’Fearna) is a godparent to one of 
Lord Killanin’s twin sons. 
—EPuHRAIM HARDCASTLE in the 


Sunday Express. 


He Beat Russian Giant 


HUGH O'DONNELL ALEXANDER, THE 
chess champion, has close connec- 
tions with Ireland. 

His father, C. W. L. Alexander, 
was educated in the old Derry 
Academy. He became Professor in 
Engineering in Queen’s College, 
Cork. As professor, he played rugby 
for the college and the province and 
later became President of the Irish 
Rugby Football Union. 

The chess-playing Alexander is 
forty-four and in the British Foreign 
Office and plays in his spare time. 

He had a win recently over Bron- 
stein of Moscow. 

—Belfast News-Letter. 
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The Archbishop of Sydney 


A Battle Decided My Future 


CARDINAL GILROY 


HE Marist Brother who was my 

teacher during my last year at 

school, in the thirteenth year of 
my age, was a positive hero in my 
eyes. He seemed to have all the 
qualities of an ideal man. 

After a lecture he gave concerning 
the religious life, he asked the boys 
to consider whether they would not 
like to dedicate their lives to God as 
members of a teaching Order. The 
idea appealed to me very strongly. 

Both my father and mother, 
although not enthusiastic, were in- 
clined to agree to the plan of my 
going away to become a Marist 
Brother. Before giving consemt, how- 
ever, my mother decided to consult 
her own mother, a pious and devoted 
Catholic Irishwoman who had reared 
a family of ten children. 

From such a grandmother one 
would naturally expect unqualified 
support in the project of entering the 
religious state. The contrary proved 
to be the case. The proposal was not 
approved and, therefore, should be 
dropped. 


Y career in the world then began, 
and led by devious ways to the 
priesthood. First as a temporary 
telegraph messenger in the Post 
Office of the suburb in which we 
lived, then as permanent messenger in 
the General Post Office in the city, 


opportunities of progress were avail- 
able to me. 

Telegraphy fascinated me from my 
entry into the “ operating room”, as 
the chief telegraph office was called. 
A diligent application enabled me to 
qualify for promotion in the tele- 
gtaphic division of the service while 
still only fourteen years of age. 

At sixteen my first promotion took 
me 500 miles away from home to be 
engaged in work that was a sheer 
delight to me. 

In less than two years, further 
promotion took me to an office 200 
miles nearer home. This was the goal 
of my ambition—for a time 


came the outbreak of the 

first World War. Youths of 

eighteen were accepted as volunteers 

only if they had the written permis- 
sion of their parents, 

My mother and father would not 
grant permission because they 
thought me too young to enlist. The 
disappointment caused by this refusal 
was soon remedied by an extra- 
ordinary development. 

All troop-carrying ships were to be 
fitted with wireless equipment. There 
was a dearth of operators to man the 
instruments. Advertisements were in- 
serted in the newspapers calling for 
the services of youths and men with 
telegraphic experience—and there was 


Condensed from Why I Became a Priest, edited by George L. Kane 
(Dublin: Browne & Nolan. 12/6) 


— 


[™ is evident now, although very obscure in my childhood, that 
both my parents contributed to my cultivating some of the 
particular qualities that are a preparation for a vocation. 

They did it in opposite ways, one positively, the other negatively, 
each almost equally as important as the other, neither consciously. 
Today my gratitude to both of them is profound. 

My mother’s was the deepest faith it has ever been my privilege 
to encounter. It never faltered; it was exercised constantly; it related 
to everything. Early in life God blessed me with the realisation 
that her attitude was right. It has ever been my ambition to learn 
well the lesson she taught, hardly ever by precept but constantly 


by example. 


My father, one of the most lovable of men, had a much more 
worldly outlook than my mother. His appreciation of social life, 
coupled with neglect of his flourishing business, led to a financial 
disaster. This gave me a positive abhorrence of social life: 

] 


no question of parents’ consent. 

. My application brought an instant 
reply inviting me to join the Wireless 
Branch of the Naval Transport 
Service. The Post and Telegraph 
Department granted me extended 
leave of absence without pay. 

My parents accepted the situation 
with good grace. After a month’s pre- 
paration, an appointment to a trans- 
port as a Junior Wireless Operator 
made me the proudest young man 
in Sydney. 


[_oapep with troops and horses, our 


ship arrived at Alexandria. 
Leaving under sealed orders, our next 
destination was the port of Lemnos 
Island in the Aegean Sea—rendezvous 
for the forces that were to be hurled 
against the Turks on Gallipoli. 
When the enormous army was 
ready, the hundreds of ships em- 
ployed for its transportation crept out 
of Port Mudros and in the darkness 
of night made for Gallipoli and the 
Dardanelles. 
On April 25, 1915, the attack was 
launched. Our ship was anchored 


only a few hundred yards from the 
shore. The moving figures and burst- 
ing shells ashore were clearly dis- 
cernible. The roar of cannons and 
the accompanying click of the rifle 
and the rattle of the machine gun 
were deafening and terrifying. 
When evening came, we were 
ordered off to the shelter of the small 
island of Imbros, but we were in 
view and sound of the mainland. 
A slowly moving hospital ship, 
brightly illuminated with a band of 


, green lights and a red cross, was a 


symbol of the human toll of battle. 
As I watched this beautiful but 
pathetic picture, there came to me a 
realisation of the little control men 
have over their own lives. 

On the hills beyond that hospital 


ship were tens of thousands of men 


on opposing sides. The opponents 
were quite unknown to one another; 
they had never seen, much less in- 
jured, one another. Now they were 
endeavouring by every means in their 
power, with the aid of the most 
advanced scientific discoveries, not 
only to injure but also to destroy 
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A BATTLE DECIDED MY FUTURE 


fellow beings. The lunacy of it all 
was appalling. 

Since any man at any time might 
be called upon to engage in similar 
deadly combat, surely the reasonable 
thing for a man to do was to make 
certain that his eternity would be 
safeguarded, whatever happened to 
him in time. 


A® unexpected situation awaited me 

on my return to Sydney some 
months later. The extended leave 
was over, and I had to resume my 
work in the Post and Telegraph 
Department. 

My new appointment—the last in 
my secular career—was to the 
pleasant town of Lismore. 

The new duties were greatly to my 
taste, prospects of further promotion 
were bright, the companions in the 
office most congenial, and living con- 
ditions in the town were delightful. 
My twentieth birthday occurred a 
few months later. 

The reflections made on the trans- 
port while standing off the Dar- 
danelles bore fruit in my spiritual 
life. 

The confessional of the administra- 
tor of the cathedral in Lismore, who 
was also the Vicar-General of the 
diocese, became my goal every 
Saturday night. As I was a regular 
visitor there over several months, my 
voice must have become known to 
the confessor. 

One night after imparting absolu- 
tion, he surprised me with the 
question, “Is that you, Mr. Gilroy?” 
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The next question completely 
amazed me. “ Did you ever think of 
becoming a priest?” 


ensuing pause must have 
surprised him. It was not easy for 
me to answer that question. . . 

“ Yes, Monsignor, but I deliberately 
put it out of my mind.” 

Why?” 

“Because of my complete un- 
worthiness and unsuitability.” 

“No man could be worthy of the 
priesthood,” the Monsignor said, 
“but still God calls men to that 
office. The training over many years 
in the seminary may produce 
suitability.” 

“ But my father is a working man 
who could not afford to pay for me 
in a seminary,” I objected. 


“Externally you seem to me to 
have a vocation; only you know your 
internal dispositions. The financial 
side could be arranged. If you would 
like to discuss the matter further 
with me, call and see me at the 
presbytery.” 


bishop was not quite so con- 
fident. After all, there was my 
advanced age—twenty; there was my — 
worldly career extending over six 
years—facts not to be lightly 
dismissed. He would think over the 
matter. 

My declaration that if His Lord- 
ship would accept me, there would 
be no question of my wanting to 
leave, must have been so vehement 
that he laughed—and yielded. 


sd 


[Xs 2 crisis always behave like a duck—keep calm and un- 
ruffied on the surface but paddle like the devil under- 


neath. 


Joseph Tomelty started climbing when he fell off a ladder ! 


From a Stammer to Stardom 


MYLES McSWEENEY 


LSTER-BORN Joseph Tomelty is 

probably the only film star who 

started with a stammer. Not 
merely an “impediment”, but a 
stammer which, as he tells you, once 
sounded like “a clatter of goods 
trains being shunted ”. 

He has made a big name as a 
broadcaster, actor on both stage and 
screen, Abbey playwright, best-sell- 
ing novelist, and author of a B.B.C. 
series —“ The McCooeys ” — which 
has topped the popularity poll on the 
Belfast waveband for six consecutive 
years. 

Joe’s career—he’s now in his early 
forties—began, as he says, “up a 
ladder ”"—when he was helping his 
father, a house-painter, in the Co. 
Down fishing village of Portaferry. 


HE had little schooling, though he 

had inherited a love of reading 
from his mother. But there was no 
library within twenty miles and no 
books at home except a Life of 
Christ and a tattered biography of 
Daniel O’Connell. 

“Even when I was only a lad,” 
he’ll tell you, “I was mad about the 
stage. And, mind you, I'd never 
seen a play in my life. Nothing only 
a few old silent films. One day I was 
up the ladder, spouting Shakespeare 
at the top of my voice. I threw out 
my arms in what I thought was 4 
dramatic gesture—and fell fifteen 
feet to the ground.” 


In hospital Joe learnt the title 
réle in Hamlet—stammer and all— 
in fourteen days. When he came out 
he was more determined than ever 
to be an actor. He was just fourteen. 

He set himself to learn elocution 
—and eliminate the fatal stammer. 
Within a year he had sufficiently 
overcome the “impediment” to put 
in for auditions with local amateurs. 
But, though he had conquered the 
stammer in private, every time he 
opened his mouth in public it came 
back again. 


His biggest disappointment was 

when he was chosen for his 
“face-value” by the well-known 
Ulster playwright, C. K. Ayre, and 
given a big part in one of Ayre’s 
plays. He became so tongue-tied at 
the first rehearsal that he had to 
leave in shame. 

But Joe killed that stammer—how, 
he couldn’t tell you, except that “ it’s 
got something to do with making up 
your mind that there are worse 
stammerers than you who’ve got 
over it. That and someone with 
sympathy who'll help you.” 

He published a novel, Red is the 
Port Light, with one of the plushiest 
publishers in London (a second fol- 
lowed last year), had two plays put 
on at the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, 
played in Odd Man Out, as the old 
cabby opposite James Mason, and 
co-starred in at least twenty films. 


Condensed from the Empire News 
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From Belfast Luugh to the Faroes 


BRENDAN MAGUIRE 


T is hard to say just where I got 

the idea of going by yacht to the 

Faroes, for it was never one of my 
ambitions to visit latitude 63° north 
for a holiday. 

More than anything, I think, I was 
influenced by a friend who was there 
during the war. He said that for the 
six months of winter everyone went 
round at an angle of 45°, either with 
or against the wind. The three 
summer months were just heaven, 
warm without excessive heat, bright 
sun, clear skies and changing back- 
grounds of mountain scenes from 
3,000 feet rocky cliffs and bold head- 
lands well-cultivated lowlands 
with pastures and acres of brilliantly- 
coloured wild flowers. 

Everywhere water found its way 
into the picture; the North Atlantic 
wound up fiords, while lakes and 
mountain streams intersected the 
countryside. Wild bird life thrived in 
abundance all over the islands. The 
people were friendly and hospitable, 
welcoming a stranger in the grand 
manner. 


URING the winter months I 
planned the cruise in Minx of 
Malham, a R.N.S.A. 24 with a 1} 
h.p. engine, just powerful enough to 
push us in and out of harbour, but 
not a workable proposition at sea. As 


museum was interesting and 

we were intrigued with the 

many sides of Faroese life illus- 
trated there. 

Such things as the original 
wooden lock made on the Yale 
principle and the _ primitive 
methods of preparing wool for 
the manufacture of sweaters, 
socks and shawls (certainly there 
are none finer for their warmth 
and waterproof qualities) were 
on view. 

A dear old lady who took us 
round illustrated the way of 
handling many of these primi- 
tive instruments, particularly the 
method of spinning by hand. 
Taking a stick loaded at one end 
with a stone, she set it spinning 
in one hand and from the other, 
holding the ball of wool, she-fed 
a fine line so that it was evenly 
twisted ready for knitting. 


the months slipped by I mustered a 
crew. 

Herbert was an old hand of mine 
and a tower of strength under all 
conditions. He knew Minx well and 
was all that a crew could be. Charles 
was to make his first voyage outside 
Strangford Lough and his previous 
experience was confined to dinghies, 
but by the end of the holiday he was 
a first-class hand. 


Condensed from Yachting World Annual (London: Iliffe. 30/-) 
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I had an idea that three aboard 
would be few enough for long 
passages but decided later that it was 
an ideal mumber for sharing the 
work and still having plenty of room 
to live comfortably aboard at sea. 


On Friday, June 26, the mooring 
buoy dropped astern in Belfast 
Lough and Minx headed slowly 
north-east for Black Head. I had a 
hunch that the way to go to the 
Faroes—once round the Miull of 
Kintyre—was to make as much 
westing as possible to get a free wind 
on the long leg. The hunch worked. 
We saw Iona under idyllic condi- 
tions. It sparkled in a crystal-clear 
atmosphere, a vivid blue sea lapping 
round the grey rocks and green 
pastures of the island. Coming up 
the sound, the houses clustered 
round the shore, and the recon- 
structed Abbey stood out on the 
headland against the skyline, its pink 
and grey granite a wonderful soft 
tone in the sunlight. 
As we dropped the hook in 
Martyrs’ Bay the Abbey’s big bell 
rang out for evening service. 


‘T## chief difficulty about going to 
St. Kilda in your own yacht is 
that you are scared to land and leave 


her anchored in the bay. The 
weather is treacherous and liable to 
break without warning. Between 
south and east the bay is wide open 
to the Atlantic. The weather was so 
good that I entered in the log: “ One 
perfect evening, all going ashore.” I 
would never have dared to do this 
but the barometer had sat at 30.20 
since the previous evening. There 
was not a breath of wind nor a cloud 
in the sky. 


THE IRISH DIGEST 


The serious part of the voyage, the 
passage to the Faroes, lay ahead. A 
fresh westerly made a fair wind and, 
twenty-four hours later, we had run 
noon to noon 150 miles—over half- 
way. 


A LANDFALL on Sydero has to be 

taken seriously because about six 
miles south of the island are Munken 
Rocks and the whole area is confused 
with fierce tides. Visibility was not 
good enough to pick out the land 
though we thought we could see it, 
so I decided to alter course 15° to 
east and reckoned that this would 
clear the Munken Rocks by two 
miles. 

The test came during my watch 
from 0200 to 0400 when, with 
glasses, I just picked out the dark 
outline of the rocks, a mere thirty- 
eight feet above sea level. My joy 
was great so I woke everyone just to 
let them know. After this the shape 
of Sydero appeared and slowly 
visibility improved for the remainder 
of the sail to Nolsé and finally into 
the East Harbour of Thorshavn, 
where we picked up a mooring, the 
259 miles having taken forty-eight 
hours. This part of the ocean was 
not lonely. We were constantly in 
sight of steamers heading west and 
the trawler fleet were around us all 
the time. So ended the voyage north, 
eight-and-a-half days out and 530 
miles on the log. 


are two occasions in the 

Faroes year when everyone really 
lets himself go. 

The first is the annual holiday 
week at the end of July when the 
days are given to sporting contests 
and the evenings to dancing and 
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TO THE TOP OF THE WORLD 


celebrations. The second can occur 
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any time during the summer months 
and is a whale hunt and massacre 
on any of the shores or bays around 
the islands. 

We arrived at Thorshavn five days 
after 150 whales had been driven into 
the harbour and dispatched in the 
shallow water. Ample evidence still 
remained on the shores of the 
harbour when we landed; the water 
was still very oily and the smell of 
blubber was everywhere. 

The hunt is conducted on the 
following lines. The first man spot- 
ting a whale out at sea sings out 
“ Grindabod ” and this cry is carried 
far and wide. One minute the popu- 
lation is working in the fields or 
quietly going about its business 
and the next ali rush to the water 
and jump into’. boats. When 
assembled, a. leader spreads his 
forces in a semi-circle round the 
whales and slowly they edge them 
into the most suitable bay near at 


hand. While in deep water the ,. 


whales are docile and do not make 
any real effort to escape, allowing 
themselves to be manceuvred. How- 
ever, when they are finally em- 
bayed, and find the water getting 
shallow, the fun starts. 

Their retreat is securely closed and 
the Faroese jump in with special long 
knives and spears to dispatch their 
prey. 


catch is next hauled on to the 
land, where it is immediately 
measured by officials in preparation 
for dividing and distributing to the 
population, this being done accord- 
ing to established rules; families, 
boat crews, officials, and the man 
who spotted the shoal all get shares. 


A whale hunt gets right into the 
Faroese blood and after the killing 
and division of the whales a dance 
and celebration goes on all night. 
The whale meat makes a valuable 
addition to the larder. 


A TOUR we made by car was to 

Kirkebo. Everyone said: “ You 
must go there; that is where the Irish 
Monks came originally and settled 
on the island long before the Vikings 
landed, over 1,000 years ago.” 

There remain today, in good 
repair, the walls of St. Magnus 
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Cathedral, a fine building for its age 
and period. 

Bright sun made a picture of this 
wild place on the edge of the water. 
At the same place is an old Viking 
house dating back 900 years and 
built over some of the old buildings. 
It is in its original form, built of 
massive logs in the rough state. The 
kitchen-living room is preserved as a 
museum. 


‘THe cultivated land was hard-won 

from the rocks, and each small 
plot, usually hanging on to the side 
of a hill, was drained on four sides 
and stepped to ensure that the winter 
rains did not wash the whole lot into 
the sea. Today most of the grain 
and a lot of their food is imported 
from Denmark. 

The men of the community are 
mostly occupied with the fishing and 
the chief export from the islands is 
dried cod, for there is a world market 
for this unattractive-looking food. 

Skaalefiord was an oiling base for 
British ships during the war and a 
perfect natural harbour with all- 
round protection. 

I had originally intended to return 
by the west coast of Scotland but I 
always leave my plans flexible and 
this time it was the Orkneys which 
caught my imagination with a cross- 
ing of the Pentlapd Firth thrown in, 
followed by passage through the 
Caledonian Canal and so back to 
Strangford Lough, after a _ three 
weeks’ cruise. 


Uttimatuo : The last step before 
making concessions. 


MAT: A man who can hold 
his tongue in several languages. 


THE IRISH DIGEST 


Signor Foli 
from Cork 


N the latter half of the nineteenth 

century, a bass from Ireland 

became internationally famous as 
operatic singer “ Signor Foli.” 

His real name was Allen James 
Foley, and he was born at Dun- 
gourney, County Cork. Foley’s father 
served in the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary. Allen James took up the trade 


of carpenter. 


WHEN about seventeen he went to 
America and remained there until 
1857 when his friends there sent him 
to Italy to have his voice trained. 
During his training there he en- 
dured great privations and lived 
chiefly on dry bread and salad. 

The young Cork basso, now a 
fully-fledged Italian operatic singer, 
appeared at Catania in Rossini’s 
Otello as Elmiro in 1862. 

As it was usual for singers appear- 
ing in opera to Italianise their names, 
Allen James became Signor Foli, and 
was known by it from that time on- 
wards. 

In October, 1899, when Foli was 
seeing off Madame Clara Butt on a 
trip to America, he caught cold. It 
developed into pneumonia and he 
died in a few days at Southport, 
England. 

—Cork Weekly Examiner. 
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Simpson’s research work in his Dublin home blazed a trail 
for modern analysts 


Back Kitchen Scientist 


DESMOND REILLY 


PROMINENT chemist in the field 

of organic synthesis in the last 

century, Maxwell Simpson, 
carried out experimental work in 
Dublin, London, Marburg, Heidel- 
berg, Paris and Cork. 

His publications, ranging over 
almost a quarter century, spanned 
an era rich in progress in organic 
synthesis and in the development of 
modern chemical thought, and in- 
cluded many which ranked as fiassi- 
cal and pioneer announcements in 
organic chemistry. 

The range and accuracy of his 
work put him in the first rank in a 
century of chemical progress in many 
fields. His lucid and imaginative 
reasoning, his painstaking experimen- 
tal accuracy, coupled with his fruit- 
ful association with many of the giants 
in the field in various countries, en- 
title him to be ranked as probably 
the greatest native theoretical chemist 
that Ireland has yet produced. 

He improved the method for the 
determination of nitrogen in organic 
compounds difficult to burn, did re- 
search on the structure of alcohols, 
and made an original synthesis 
of acids from the corresponding 
cyanides. 


AXWELL SIMPSON, son of Thomas 


Simpson, of County Armagh, was 
born at Beech Hill om March 15, 


A Stupy of the roll of chemistry 

department heads in Queen's 
College, Cork, seems to indicate 
that chemists in academic posts 
enjoy long and full lives. 

The present department head, 
Dr. Joseph Reilly, is but the 
fourth man to hold the post 
since the foundation of Queen’s 
College more than a hundred 
years ago. 

His predecessors in sequence 
were John Blyth, from the foun- 
dation of the college to 1872; 
Maxwell Simpson, 1872-91, and 
A. E. Dixon, 1891-1924. 


1815. His early education was at a 
well-known private school, that of 
Dr. Henderson, at Newry. 

Fellow-pupils included John Mitchel 
and “Honest John” Martin, men 
who were later to be leaders in Irish 
revolutionary politics. 


HEN Simpson entered Trinity Col- 

lege, Dublin, he numbered among 
his friends Charles-Lever, who even- 
tually earned some renown as a 
physician but was better known as a 
novelist. 

Simpson intended to study art at 
the university, but on the advice of 
Lever he decided to become a doctor, 
and attended medical as well as arts 
courses. 


Condensed from Chymia (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press) 


tion, covering eighteen pages of text and illustrations, of an 
accurate means of estimating nitrogen pounds. 

Though Simpson followed the general lines of the earlier methods, 
he introduced a number of significant modifications which enhance 
greatly the quantitative accuracy of the method. He altered the 
form of the apparatus, used mercuric oxide in addition to cupric 
oxide in his combustion tube, and collected the gas over mercury 
rather than over water. 

Simpson’s procedure soon found favour in a number of laboratories 
and, in fact, remained a standard technique for more than a genera- 
tion. As an accurate and consistently reliable method, it proved of 
great value, not only to Simpson in subsequent work but also to 
others actively engaged in studying organic compounds containing 
nitrogen. 

It is not an exaggeration to say that the Simpson technique played 
a not inconsiderable part in advancing the frontiers of nineteenth- 


century chemical knowledge. 


However, he did not complete his 
medical. course, but left the univer- 
sity with a degree in 1837. 


HE moved to London, where he 

spent some years, making occa- 
sional trips to Paris. On one such 
trip, he attended a lecture given by 
the French chemist, J. B. Dumas. 
Simpson was so struck by the lecture 
that he decided to adopt chemistry 
as a career. On his return to London, 
he enrolled as a pupil of Thomas 
Graham in the University of Lon- 
don and attended lectures and worked 
in Graham’s laboratory for two 
years. 

Simpson returned to Dublin in 
1845 and married his childhood 
sweetheart, Mary Martin, a daughter 
of Samuel Martin, of Langthorne, 
County Down, and sister of his doy- 
hood friend, “ Honest John” Martin. 
Throughout his chemical career, 
Simpson owed much to the enthu- 
siasm and encouragement of his wife, 
to whom he remained devoted 


through more than fifty years of 
married life. 


GHoRTLY after his marriage, Simp- 

son was offered the Chair of 
Chemistry in the Medical School of 
Park Street, Dublin (later the Led- 
with School of Medicine), one of the 
smaller medical schools that pros- 
pered in the city at that date. 

Every lecturer in the school was 
required to hold a medical degree. 
So Simpson re-enrolled in medicine 
in Dublin University and was 
awarded his medical degree in 1847. 
After a year in the Park Street school, 
he transferred to the St. Peter’s 
Street school (or the “Original” 
school) of medicine, where he suc- 
ceeded another notable Irish chemist, 
Thomas Antisell, as lecturer in 
chemistry. 

He then decided to go to Germany 
and learn the continental system of 
teaching chemistry. The medical 
school in Dublin granted him a 
three-year leave of absence, and he 
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BACK KITCHEN SCIENTIST 


and his family moved to Marburg in 
the spring of 1851. 


AT Heidelberg, Simpson published 

his first original paper. This dealt 
with an improved method of organic 
nitrogen analysis. 

Simpson came back to his medical 
classes in Dublin in 1854, but he had 
now become too absorbed in chemis- 
try to consider any other major life- 
work, and in the summer of 1856 he 
resigned his teaching post and moved 
to Paris with his family, going to 
work in the laboratory of Wurtz. He 
was mainly concerned in the eluci- 
dation of the theory of the poly- 
hydric alcohols. 

Towards the end of 1859 or early 
in 1860, Simpson returned to Dublin, 
and in his house on Wellington Road 
fitted up a little laboratory in a back 
kitchen. In the seven years that fol- 
lowed, most of his finest work was 
done in that small home laboratory. 

There, for example, he obtained 
succinic and other polybasic acids 
synthetically for the first time. 

In 1867, he visited Paris again and 
worked in Wurtz’s laboratory. He 
then lived in London for a few years 
and acted as examiner at Woolwich, 
Coopers Hill and for the Indian 
Civil Service. He also examined in 
materia medica for the Queen’s Uni- 
versity of Ireland. 


AXWELL SIMPSON was fifty-seven 
years of age when he received his 
first full-time chemical appointment. 
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Dr. John Blyth had been the first 
professor of chemistry in Queen’s 
College, Cork, on the foundation of 
the College in 1849. On his death in 
1872, Simpson was appointed to the 
post. 

Simpson’s prestige as a scientific 
inquirer, well known in the chemical 
world of England, France and Ger- 
many, added valuable impetus to 
chemical thought in the South of Ire- 
land. In his twenty-year term as pro- 
fessor in Cork, the firm foundations 
of an excellent chemical teaching 
and research department were laid 
under his stimulating guidance. 

He was a pioneer in the use of 
practical demonstration experiments 
to illustrate his general chemistry 
lecture courses. 


Simpson always refused to under- 

take commercial work. In his 
days, professors did not receive fixed 
salaries but were paid directly by 
the students taking the courses. It 
was said that Simpson always re- 
turned poor students the fees they 
paid as members of his classes. 

His honours were many and in- 
cluded Fellowship of the Royal 
Society (1862); Fellowship of the 
Chemical Society (1857), and vice- 
president of that body (1872-74); 
Doctor of Science (honoris causa) of 
the Queen’s University of Ireland. 

He retired in 1891, and lived 
quietly in West Kensington till his 
death, which occurred on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1902. 


[ Like people with nice manners, but I am bound to admit 
that men with bad manners have done more to make this 
world better than all the charming, well-bred people that 


have ever existed. 


—St. JoHN Ervine. 


Wall Street says that Peter Grace will ruin his health by working 
so hard, but Peter asserts no man will kill himself dowmg what 
he likes best of all 


Fun in Big Business 


HARRY T. BRUNDIDGE 


Grace, Jr, a chunky, rumpled 
man with a mission, sat im 
his New York office in Hanover 
Square and smiled when I suggested 
there might have been no Grace 
Line, no W. R. Grace & Company, 
if it had not been for the failure of 
the potato crop in Ireland. 

Young Peter Grace is president of 
W. R. Grace & Co., an international 
giant that does something like a 
$250,000,000 business and earns over 
$10,000,000 annually. The Grace 
Line is only one of the company’s 
forty-odd subsidiaries. 

The business—much of whose 
activities are in Central and South 
America—has a huge and important 
trade in coffee, sugar, cocoa, ores 
and metals—just about everything 
that is produced in the Latin Ameri- 
can countries. It ships anything to 
any foreign port. 


[™ grows coffee in Guatemala and 

has vast sugar plantations in Peru. 
From cane fibre it makes all sorts of 
paper and boxes, and manufactures 
candies and biscuits. It owns or has 
controlling interest in cement plants, 
flour mills, cotton and woollen mills, 
paint factories, wolfram and tin 
mines, paint, electric light bulb and 
other factories. 


Jen the other day, Joseph Peter 


The company plays an important 
réle in the economic life of Chile, 


J[§ the United States it has a national 

bank, an insurance-brokerage busi- 
ness and an interest in vast chemical 
industries. 

The Grace Line is a wholly-owned 
subsidiary and the company has an 
equal interest with Pan American 
World Airways in Panagra. It oper- 
ates fertiliser plants, mixes insecti- 
cides, sells farm machinery, and has 
dozens of other business interests. 

Here is how it started. 

In the spring of 1832, James Grace, 
a young farmer with wide estates 
near the hamlet of Ballylian, County 
Laois, took his wife and two 
daughters on a vacation to the village 
of Riverstown. The air was perfumed 
with the salty fragrance of the Cove 
of Cork, and there on May Io a 
baby boy was born—William Russell 
Grace. 


PP4Miy tradition has it that Billy 

was born with brine in his nostrils. 
The family returned to Ballylian, 
where Billy had a marvellous boy- 
hood—a robust, outdoor life, riding 
and hunting with his sisters, his 
younger brothers, John and William, 
and a flock of youthful cousins and 
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FUN IN BIG BUSINESS 


the children of the farm folk em- 
ployed by his father. 

In the early “forties the Banshees 
began wailing all over Ireland. The 
Grace cotton mill bowed out to 
English industry’s new machinery, 
and the Grace stone quarry became 
useless due to similar quarries which 
had opened closer to Dublin. 


Jemes Grace was already hard- 

pressed when in 1845 came Ire- 
land’s greatest blow—the failure of 
the potato crop. 

During 1846 William Russell 
Grace looked about and decided that 
Ireland was not for him. He ran 
away from home and shipped before 
the mast. He was not yet fourteen. 

When he returned from the seas 
he emigrated to Callao, Peru, with 
a visionary colony of Irish farmers 
of whom his father was one of the 
leaders. They made efforts at home- 
steading, but finally, homesickness 
and malaria dispersed the little band. 


sailed away from Peru; some 

to Australia, most others back to 

Ireland. But the character and phil- 

osophy of Billy matured early—and 
he elected to remain. 

He found work as a clerk in the 
firm of Bryce and Co., ship’s chand- 
lers to the guano ships which were 
converging on Peru from all over the 
world to lift cargoes of the great 
natural fertiliser which the birds 
dropped (for thousands of years) on 
the Chincha Islands off the desert 
coast. 

“My grandfather learned to love 
Peru,” said Peter. “He made the 
Spanish tongue his own. His energy 
and application brought him forward 
speedily, and by 1854 he was a full 
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partner in the Bryce firm, which 
later became Bryce, Grace & Co. 
He introduced new techniques, new 
lines, mew energy. The Chincha 
Islands lie 100 miles south of Callao, 
but the guano fleet, sometimes num- 
bering as many as 100 vessels, had 
to put in at Callao for supplies for 
the long voyage around the Horn. 

“He got ahead of his competitors 
by stocking an old barge with a com- 
plete line of supplies and towing it 
to the Chincha Islands, where he 
lived aboard and multiplied the sales 
of his firm.” 


business prospered. Grace 
brought his brother, Michael P., 
and some nephews from Ireland :o 
help in the business, and began de- 
voting his time to new activities and 
reinvesting his profits in agricultural 


and manufacturing properties. 

“He became an expert in what we 
call market studies,” Peter said, “a 
pioneer in what we Call diversifica- 
tion, a practitioner of the technique 
we now term integration.” 

Through his American wife and 
his friendships with scores of Ameri- 
can ships’ officers and traders, he 
had long since felt a desire to live 
in the United States and become an 
American citizen. So, in 1865, leaving 
brother Michael in charge of the 
business, Grace and the family 
migrated to New York. 

He rented space in Wall Street at 
the edge of Hanover Square and 
began a triangular trade between 
Peru, Europe, and the United States 
which set the pattern for Grace com- 
mercial development for years to 
come. He soon began chartering 
ships, and then having them built 
on his own account. 
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Wat about young Peter Grace? 

In September, 1945, he became 
president of W. R. Grace & Co. at 
the age of thirty-two, emulating his 
father’s election to the post when he 
was thirty-four. (His father died on 
July 15, 1950.) 

When Peter took over, the gross 
fixed assets were about $62,000,000, 
divided roughly at $29,000,000 in 
South America and $33,000,000 in 
the United States. Under Peter’s 
administration—and his new pro- 
gramme of expansion—the balance 
sheet now shows gross fixed assets 
of $167,000,000 — $110,000,000 of 
which are in domestic enterprises 
and $57,000,000 in Latin America. 


HE graduated from Yale in 1936, 

entered a training period in the 
company’s operating departments, 
and travelled extensively in South 
America and Europe. He married 
Miss Margaret Fennelly on May 24, 
1941. They have five children: 
Joseph Peter, eleven; William 
Russell, nine; Michael Stephen, 
eight; Mary, five; and Mary Janet, 
three. 

Peter is anything but formal, and 
in the offices in Hanover Square, 
New York, even though he may 
address clerks as “mister”, many 
call him by his first name. 


THE IRISH DIGEST 


He is so careless about his dress 


he has just come out of a pillow 
fight.” With five kids, this could be 
true! 


ASE from his family and a bit of 

sports play now and then, all he 
cares about is work. When he’s not 
travelling about the world (some 
100,000 miles a year), he’s at the 
office from ten to twelve hours a day 
—and often longer. 

Wall Street opinion is that he will 
ruin his health by working so hard. 
Of this opinion Peter is most scorn- 
ful, and asserts no man will kill him- 
self doing what he likes best of all. 
In a speech he made last November 
before the Newcomen Society of 
England, honouring his grandfather, 
he said :— 

“We find [in the company] we 
have in common the fun of working 
together, the fun of tackling new 
problems—for even the old problems 
seem to have new faces these days— 
and that concept of fun in work is 
to me the most precious quality that 
any vocation can give a man... . 
It just may be that fun in work 
and accomplishment is what built 
America and will keep it great.” 


WHEN two prospective mothers-in-law meet, it’s like a 
meeting between two horse traders: each one suspicious 


—MARCELENE Cox. 


[RELaNv’s first English tourist was Strongbow, Earl of Pem- 
broke, who crossed to the Emerald Isle in 1177. He came 
looking for trouble and he certainly found it. He got mar- 


ried! 


—SgAn LeMass. 
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Men, Women 


and Marriage 


What’s 


Me R. A. BANKS, PERSONNEL 

director of Imperial Chemical 
Industries, thinks that a man with 
a first-class wife to back him up is 
more likely to succeed than a better 
man with a nagging wife. 

Mr. Banks told a works managers’ 
conference that in selecting men for 
jobs the family background should 
not be overlooked. 

“I am not suggesting you should 
interview the candidate’s wife as well 
as the man, I known 
it to be invaluable, 

“If a man is cannot be 
considered by himself. He and his 
wife should be considered as an 
entity. 

“You cannot do anything about 
the wife once you have got the man 
in the job, but you can do something 
about the man. So do find out some- 
thing about the woman before you 
make the selection.” 

—Belfast Telegraph. 


Kindly Be Thoughtful ! 
OW MANY MARRIAGES ARE SPOILED 
by little cruelties men and women 
practise on each other which show 
no outward scars, but ruin a relation- 
ship for ever? 

There’s the husband—or wife— 
who never misses an opportunity to 

“get at” the other about relatives. 

That’s cruel, right enough. 

So is constant grumbling about the 
meals she takes time and trouble to 
prepare. 

Even worse than giumbling about 
the. is taking for granted everything 
she does without a word of praise. 


His» 


Wife Like ? 


That’s an omission which makes 
most wives bitter. 

Some couples take a delight in 
deliberately doing things they know 
will annoy the other. 

There are the husbands and wives 
who belittle each other in public: 
this is the height of humiliation. 

The least one can expect from 
one’s life partner is loyalty. 

It amounts to cruelty when the 
husband comes home at night and 
hides for hours behind his news- 
paper without exchanging a sentence 
with her. 

It’s cruel when he takes her to a 
social and vanishes with the boys to 
the bar, leaving her wistfully alone 
listening to the band; when he spoils 
her evening by telling her her hair 
looks awful or her dress is in a mess. 

—MaAkrjori£z Proops in the Daily 
Herald. 


It Takes All Kinds 


I" WOULD BE NICE IF NINETY PER 

cent. or even fifty per cent. of the 
people could marry the original, first- 
love mates they wanted, but this will 
never come to pass. Suppose thirty 
per cent. of the men marry approxi- 
mately the individual women they 
want to marry. It is fair to suppose 
that another thirty cent. of the 
men wanted precisely those women 
and at least another ten per cent. of 
the women wanted the men. 

This glib arithmetic would seem to 
load human life with frustration and 
grief. The saving fact is that the 
planet holds many more than one of 
any kind of person, any set of graces, 
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It’s a Man’s World! 


HE 
1. If he doesn’t marry .. . 
He’s a Bachelor. 
2. What does he hear at the 
office? ... 
News ! 
3. If he runs the family . . . 
He’s the Head of the House. 
4. What is he in middle age? . . . 


In the Prime of Life, at the’ 


Peak of his Career. 

. If he’s an spender... 
He Doesn’t Deny His Family 
Anything. 

. If he’s always with his wife .. . 
He’s an Attentive Husband. 


. What is he if he hasn’t any small 

The Quiet Type. 

When he molly-coddles his 


He’s a Devoted Husband. 
9. When it’s his night out. . . 
He’s Out with the Boys or at 
a Meeting. 


SHE 
. If she doesn’t marry .. . 
She’s an Old Maid. 
. What does she hear at the neigh- 
bours? ... 
Gossip ! 
3. If she runs the family -. . 
She Wears the Pants! 
4. What is she in middle age? .. . 
No Spring Chicken. 


. If she is an easy spender .. . 
She’s a Poor Manager. 


. If she’s always with her hus- 
band 


She’s a Possessive Wife. 
. What is she if she hasn’t any 
small talk? ... 
Just Dumb. 


. When she molly-coddles her hus- 
band 


He’s Henpecked. 
. When it’s her night out... 
She’s at a Hen Party. 


any set of capacities, any combina- 
tion of colouring and skin and bone 
structure and temperament. 

Nearly everybody finds a consider- 
able variety of people of the opposite 
sex acutely attractive for most of his 


or her life. 
—Davip Cort. 
A Record Marriage 


HEN THE HONEYMOON IS OVER, 
and angry words start to fly, 


says Albert Keenan, husbands should 
switch on the gramophone. 

Then their wives can listen again 
to their murmured wedding-day 
promises “ to love, honour and obey.” 

From recording equipment hidden 
behind the altar twenty-nine-year- 
married Mr. Keenan produces 12in. 
gramophone discs which cost about 
three guineas. 

These, he says, are a fool-proof 
system of making marriages last. 

—Sunday Dispatch. 


~ 


HELL hath no music like a woman playing second fiddle. 
—Joun Patrick, Irish-American Playwright. 
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Dr. Douglas Hyde was unanimously elected first President of Ireland on 
4, 1938 


The Gentle Crusader 


AIDAN MULLOY 


OW can we measure the extent 

to which 2oth-century Ireland 

is indebted to Douglas Hyde? 
For what should he be most remem- 
bered? His work for the Irish 
language, most people would say. 
But that is hardly an adequate 
answer. 

Born at Frenchpark, County Ros- 
common, in 1860, it seemed likely 
that he would receive the same cdu- 
cation as other rectors’ sons of his 
+day—a classical grounding at a board- 
ing school in Dublin or England, 
followed by a course at Trinity 
College. 

The young Hyde, however, was 
never at school except for ten days in 
Dublin, when he got the measles and 
had to return home. This was, 
perhaps, the most decisive factor in 
his life. 

As a result, his education was 
derived from three sources: his 
father’s tuition in the classics, his 
own wide reading, and his daily con- 
tact with the Irish-speaking peasantry 
of the neighbourhood. 

Young Hyde hunted and fished 
with the latter, listened to their folk- 
tales and poetry, and in due course 
wrote them down. 

From an old Fenian he learned of 
Irish nationality, and from an old 
gamekeeper he picked up many old 
Gaelic words that had long passed 
out of common use. Before he was 


[F__it were asked what was 

Hyde’s greatest characteristic, 
I feel the reply must needs be: 
his moderation. In the political 
sphere in his early years, he 
never made it known that he 
favoured one form of Govern- 
ment more than another. For 
him, the exact form of Govern- 
ment appeared immaterial so long 
as Irishmen were happy under 
its rule and so long as it was 
erected on Irish lines. 


fifteen he had laid the foundations of 
a folklore collection, and he is today 
recognised as the first real folklorist. 


Y the time he entered Trinity 

College, Dublin, at the age of 

fifteen, the foundations of his life’s 
work had been firmly laid. 

During the first three years at 
Trinity, he did not meet a single 
person who knew Irish. 

The Provost, on one occasion, in- 
quired of him whether he had learned 
his Latin pronunciation on the con- 
tinent. When Hyde explained that 
he had learned it by analogy with 
Irish, he was actually told to leave 
the room! 

Nevertheless, this unusual young 
man carried off a First senior 
Moderatorship and large gold medal 
in 1884, and in 1887 he attained his 
LL.D. 


Condensed from a lecture 
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The Trinity system of education 
was aimed at anglicising the young 
men of the minority. That was bad 
enough, but to attempt to anglicise 
the mass of the people, as the National 
Board of Primary Education was 
doing, was something which ruffied 
his gentle spirit. 

What he had undergone at Trinity 
was being undergone day after day 
by every boy and girl in every 
“national” school in the country: 
an attempt to take away their cher- 
ished traditions, without replacing 
them by anything of substance. It 
was making the people illiterate. 


“ yur,” “is the chief 


he asked, 


cause that has put Ireland so 
much back now compared with the 
other, countries on this side of 
Europe? Bad teaching. A country 


without a teaching is not a real 
country, but a piece of earth upon 
which a lot of people are set, without 
knowledge of the good beyond the 
bad, or of truth beyond falsehood. . . . 

“The English schools have robbed 
the Gael of all that he had. In the 
first place, they have taken away his 
language, and with his language has 
gone his music, for they were bound 
together; and with his music has gone 
his light heart. 

“They have taken from him his 
poems and his songs and his old say- 
ings and his stories, and they have 
taken away his knowledge of the 
history of his country and of his 
forefathers, for they, too, were bound 
up with the language, and when it 
was taken from him they went 

To Hyde this policy was extremely 
illogical. You simply could not make 
an Englishman of an Irishman by 
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THE IRISH DIGEST 


Hype had a vision of 
something great that was a 
foe discovery of his own. 
e had the power, too, of com- 
municating that vision to others. 
And his life-long fidelity to 
that vision was such that, long 
before he died, what was once 
personal to himself had become 
the property of all his country- 
men and changed the national 
outlook in a way that would 
have seemed incredible in the 
eighties of the last century. 


—PROFESSOR GERARD Murpuy. 


just anglicising him. That had been 
proved over and over again by the 
events of the previous century. 


[RIsH nationality was obviously some- 

thing much deeper and more 
personal than that. Otherwise. it 
would have ceased long since 
exist among the non-Irish-speaking 
elements of the population. 

But the anglicising policy of the 
Education Board had nevertheless 
robbed Irish nationality of a great 
deal of its native force. A strange 
confusion had been created in the 
Irish mind—a confusion that induced 
hatred of the name of England, but 
accepted English customs, English 
institutions and English Parliament 
without a murmur. 

How, Hyde asked himself, could 
the Irish mind be raised again? How 
could a timid, half-illiterate race be 
given again its self-confidence? How 
could the ideal of Ireland’s status as 
a nation be raised above the level of 
an Act of an English parliament? 

How, but by the de-anglicisation 
of Ireland and the restoration of its 
broken link with the past. He was 
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THE GENTLE CRUSADER 


convinced of this desideratum before 
he was thirty. It will always redound 
to his honour and self-sacrifice that 
he set before himself, and achieved 
success in, the enormous task of 
bringing round a hostile public to 
his own ideas. 


SINGLE-HANDED he would lead a 
de-anglicisation campaign. 

The history of his efforts during 
the twenty-five years between 1890 
and 1915 forms part of the history 
of Ireland. His efforts met with re- 
markable success, but before he could 
make any headway it was necessary 
for him to break down precedent 
after precedent. 

The first precedent he broke was 
one established by O’Connell—that 
the Irish people should never be 
addressed in public in their own 
tongue. By speaking for more than 
a half-an-hour in Irish to the Gaels 
of New York, he showed both 
Ireland and the world that English 
was not the sole language of the plat- 
form where Irishmen were concerned. 

The next precedent he broke was 
the one which demanded “pure 
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English ” for all translations from a 
foreign tongue. In 1892 appeared 
Hyde’s Love Songs of Connacht with 
translations in literal English on 
alternate pages. In these translations 
he tried to achieve as direct a trans- 
lation as possible from the original 
Irish. The following verse is typical: 


It is a pity, O God, that it was not 
blind I was before I saw her 
twisted hair, 

- I always thought the blind were 
pitiable, until my calamity grew 
beyond the grief of all, 

Then though it is a pity I turned 
my pity into envy. 


“THESE literal translations, according 
to Corkery, “furnished the 
Abbey Theatre, and especially Synge, 
with a distinctive approach to the 
world of the peasant—so separating 
such dramatic work from that done 
elsewhere in the same language.” 

Yeats, Lady Gregory and George 
Moore came under Hyde’s influence 
as well. For Yeats, these translations 
“ foreshadow a poetry whose intensity 
of emotion or strangeness of language 
. ..+ made it the poetry of the little 
coteries.” 

Lady Gregory went as far as to 
say: “ Douglas Hyde, our Craoibhin 
Aoibhin, stooped down to make an 
earthenware candlestick, but when he 
lifted his head he knew it was not a 
candle he had lighted, but a star he 
had discovered, and is now lighting 
up all the western sky ”. 

The literary world had been won 
over. The first great conquest had 
been achieved. 

There was another precedent which 
required to be broken: that English 
history came before Irish history in 
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Ireland, and that, in fact, there was 
no such thing as an Irish literature. 

To counteract this ignorance, Hyde 
set himself the task of writing the 
literary history of Ireland. 

“ Ireland,” he said, “ is in the extra- 
ordinary position of possessing no 
extended or reliable history of her 
own past. The bulk of such histories 
as we have got might be character- 
ised as being either swollen political 
pamphlets, written on one side or the 
other, or else colourless compilations 
of dates.” 


HyYpe’s Literary History of Ireland 

is not only a history of literature, 
but it also gives details of the lives of 
the people during the long period 
between the coming of the Celts and 
the nineteenth century. 

No wonder it was looked upon as 
the bible of the Irish revival move- 
ment. 

But there was still anothes pre- 
cedent left for Hyde to break—the 
preference for preserving the literary 
language of Ireland as distinct from 
the spoken language. 

How Hyde worked for the Gaelic 
League! Within the short space of 
nine years, he was able to tell the 
Commission on University Educa- 
tion, in 1902, that the League had 
in fact established a kind of univer- 
sity of its own. 

It had organised annual nation- 
wide competitions for literature and 
oratory through the Oireachtas. It 
organised summer schools on the 
American system, and it had marked 
out a three-year course in the Irish 
language. It had published a quarter 
of a million books in one year. 

Why had the League achieved so 
much? “It is”, he said, “ because 
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we are making Ireland interesting for 
the Irish; because we are appealing 
to the national factor in education ”. 


YDE remained the Gaelic League 

President from its foundation in 
1893 until 1915, when he resigned. 
He had always insisted that the rule 
which declared the League to be 
strictly non-political and non-sectarian 
should be implemented in full. 

He resigned when the rule was 
amended to read; “Connradh na 
Gaedhilge shall be strictly non- 
political and non-sectarian, and shall 
devote itself to realising the ideal of a 
free, Gaelic-speaking Ireland ”. 

In considering the rights and 
wrongs of this decision, we should 
bear in mind, as Corkery reminds us, 
“that the strong men in the League 
were also the strong men in the 
national struggle ”. 

On the other hand it must be 
remembered that, according to Fr. 
John Ryan, S.J., Eoin MacNeill, who 
replaced Douglas Hyde as President 
of the League, “afterwards came to 
believe, and humbly to confess, that 
he had acted unwisely and had helped 
in doing his beloved League a great, 
perhaps irreparable wrong ”. The pas- 
sage of the years, I think, has shown 
that Hyde was right in wanting to 
maintain the League as a non-politi- 
cal body. 

For him, the League as a body for 
the preservation of Irish was not for 
the Nationalist alone. There was room 
there for the Unionist also. 


QTHER aspects of the dramatic 
story of Dr. Hyde’s work for 

Ireland will be recalled in a 

special article next month. 
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If you still prefer his slanting shoulders... 


Lessons for Lovers 


REV. WALTER LE BEAU 


OVE at first sight is a romantic 

nothing. No such thing ever 

existed. Attraction at first sight is 
attraction of the lowest human order, 
almost entirely physical. It is akin to 
the attraction of masses in physics— 
the law of gravity on a sensitive plane. 
Just the same, it is good. 

You are not in love, but you may 
well be on the way to love; for love, 
like knowledge, begins in the senses. 
The mistake is to think that it ends 
there. 

Too much physical attraction is 
worse than too little. It can be 
disastrous because you may never go 
beyond it. 

As soon as the china doll has lost 
some of her paint and she has 
chipped in a few places, you are 
through. It is surprising, too, how 
the strong arms of a dashing young 
fellow can weaken when there is 
nothing in them but muscular 
flexibility. 


"THERE are psychological differeiices 

between the human male and 
female. A girl’s love ordinarily begins 
with an attraction of mind that only 
later becomes attraction of body. 

She may begin to like a boy 
because he is clever, a good conver- 
sationalist, or just an outright extro- 
vert. Homely but cute, is the way she 
is likely to put it. 


ouR love must be big enough 
to overlook, or take in stride, 
the inevitable imperfections of 
human nature, both physical and 
spiritual, because of original sin. 

Thus a wife can say that she 
would not exchange her man 
for any other man in the world 
even though he clears his throat 
at fifteen-minute intervals with a 
series of noises that remind her 
of a carpenter filing a saw. 

So, too, can the husband say 
that he would not exchange the 
little woman for any other woman 
even though she cannot possibly 
keep her accounts straight. 


But with men, invariably, love 
begins in the body and ascends to 
the soul. There is good reason for 
this: it is the man who has to come 
back, a necessity which the Creator 
pretty well cared for when He made 
woman (and not as in the animal 
kingdom, the male) the more attrac- 
tive. 
For the same reason woman has 
become adept at making up with 
cosmetics and dress for what nature 
may not have given her. 

There is no reason to quarrel 
about this unless it is overdone. We 
have to have marriages, don’t we? 

But since Christians want good 
marriages, simply because men are 
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WHEN boy meets girl, the senses, naturally, come into play. God 
made you so that knowledge begins in the senses. 

But it only begins here! So you look at each other: the sense of 
sight. If what you see is good, you are attracted by the body with all 
its ornaments, natural and artificial. You look into each other’s eyes 
and try to make out what you see there, but you will perhaps see, 
at first, only that they are blue, brown, maybe green; that they are 
lively, sparkling, large or small, inviting, or perhaps not. 

Then you listen: the sense of hearing. But again, at first, you may 
hear no more than tones and inflections, pleasing or unpleasant, the 
ring in her laughter, or a silly giggle. But if what you see and hear 
is good you are attracted, however superficially. Are you in love? 


Impossible ! 
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not mere animals, love must go 
deeper than skin deep. 

The physical communication of 
the sexes, while it is important that 
it be happy, is not nearly as impor- 
tant as psychological, or spiritual 
cemmunication. You depend on the 
first periodically; you depend on the 
second always. More than that, it is 
here that love becomes strictly 
human. Unless you want to reduce 
marriage to the level of animal 
mating you had better make pretty 
sure that you are attracted by quali- 
ties of mind and heart as well as by 
qualities of body. 


PERHAPS you think there is no real 

connection between physical and 
spiritual charm? In the early stages 
of courtship you may keep them 
separate, each in its own compart- 
ment of your thinking and feeling. 
But you will never separate them in 


- marriage, or, if you do, not without 


injury. 

Whatever man does, if he does it 
well and wholeheartedly, he does it 
with both soul and body. 


‘TH# next step in the development of 
your love is to be attracted to him 


—FatTHer Le Beau. 


or to her as a person. Psychologists 
like to give this stage a high-sound- 
ing title. They call it the aesthetic 
attraction of personality. In spite of 
that, it is quite simple. At least, you 
will readily recognise it when you 
have it, even if you cannot define it. 

You will have this so-called aes- 
thetic attraction of personality when 
you discover one fine day that you 
have stopped looking at the parts 
and see the whole; when you no 
longer see this and that in him or 
her, but you see him, her. 

You love him now, not because he 
is manly and strong, a gentle soul, 
dependable and generous, an excel- 
lent dancer or a par golfer, a wit or a 
plain good sport, but simply because 
he is John, oz James, or even Archi- 
bald. 

Now you love her, not because 
she is beautiful, sweet or talented, 
has great big brown eyes and a musi- 
cal laugh, but because she is Mary, 
Ruth, or Zephyrina. 


is what happens when you 

have real love, and if you feel you 

can get along without it I would 
advise that you never marry. 


LESSONS FOR LOVERS 


If you are the husband and you 
love your wife as you should you 
can see her side by side with the 
most glamorous creature Hollywood 
ever manufactured and you will still 
say to yourself that she is pretty. 
You can sit across the table from her 
at a dinner party and, while some 
intellectual amazon at your right 
tells you all about Peguy and 
Beethoven and Karl Marx, smile at 
your wife and be glad she has just 
the mind she has. 


]F you are the wife you can stand 

your husband back to back with the 
latest Hollywood glamour boy and 
still prefer hubby’s slanting shoul- 
ders, DC (for displaced chest), and 
all. You can watch him mercilessly 
beaten in an argument on politics 
and still like the way he thinks, see 
him silent in a gathering of witty men 
and love him because he is silent. 

If you do not have this aesthetic 
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attraction of personality and have 
married for physical attraction of 
body you will eventually meet some- 
one who is more beautiful, more 


voluptuous, or more handsome and 


strong, and you will wonder whether 
you haven’t married a little hastily. 
If you married only for psychological 
attraction of mind, as soon as you run 
into someone who can discuss more 
books more intelligently than your 
husband, or someone who can play 
the piano much better than your wife, 
you will feel that you have been 
cheated. And sooner or later you will 
meet someone like that. 

Your love for another because he 
is himself, or herself, is the keystone 
that keeps the other two stones of 
the arch from caving in. But a key- 
stone with nothing to bind it is im- 
possible, too. It cannot remain sus- 
pended in mid air. That means your 
love must be physical and psycho- 
logical and personal. 


Country, 


by E. Estyn Evans. 
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or five generations my family 

have been in show business. I 

have a photograph showing my 
mother, Carrie Ferguson, as a baby, 
and her grandfather, a star of the 
old “penny gaggie” days of revue, 
in grease paint. 

Maybe that is why I am known as 
the man who always brings his 
mother-in-law into show business. 
The mother-in-law story never fails 
to get a laugh. 

Today I am partner in four 
cinernas, I am well known in every 
town in Ireland and every important 
theatre in England, I broadcast with 
Henry Hall and the best B.B.C. 
shows. I was picked to tour Canada 
with George Formby. 

This year I am touring England 
with Lee Lawrence, the famous 
singer. 


[ 4M bragging because there is not 

another comedian in these isles 
who has had so many ups and downs; 
none who has been quite so broke 
as I have been. 

When I make a mule of myself for 
a fat fee on the stage or at the mike 
I recall the day when I had to make 
a mule of myself in earnest to draw 


TOOK a job as comedian at the 

Rotunda picture-house. It was 
a cine-variety house which, if it 
did not make stars, may have 
made saints. 

The audience was the most 
responsive I have ever rnown. 
Their principal diversion was 
that of pelting the artists with 
orange peel. The pay did not 
bear mention. 


a few bits of circus props out of 
Limerick. 

The other mule could not pull the 
dray without help, and I had to pull 
with him. 

My father and his brother, Bracy 
Daniels, came to Ireland with Lloyd’s 
Circus, and when I was born at 
Limerick my father and mother were 
playing at “ The Gaff,” as they called 
the old national theatre. 

My mother and  father—real 
troupers, God bless them—worked 
hard for us all, and show business. 


J the days of the magic lantern they 

did a roaring business near the 
rag market, For the magic lantern 
shows my grandfather accepted what- 
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The Bailey merry-go-round 

lade a Thale 

HARRY BAILEY 
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in a minute. 


» leave. 


QE of the acts I understudied and used effectively up and down 

the country afterwards, was the strangulation act. In this I 
twisted a rope about my neck and called on two of the men of 
the audience to take each end of it and see if they could strangle me 


So long as the men were reasonable and took the pull gradually 
they could pull as hard as they wished. 

But once when we put up our ring on the green in Ballinasloe a 
big fellow almost broke my neck. Just as the fellow on the other end 
of the rope began to take the pull the big fellow gave such a jerk 
that I could almost feel the bones cracking. 

I was mad. He never knew what hit him, but we soon learned 
that in Ballinasloe you can’t hit a man and get away with it. 

In less time than it takes to tell our tent and equipment were 
strewn over the place and we had to gather up what was left and 


ever he got at the door—money, a 
pair of old shoes, a shirt—and then 
bartered the takings in the market for 
what the family needed. 

When animated pictures came my 
father and Bracy went out as the 
Daniels Brothers with the first gas- 
operated movie machines in this 
country. My father’s machine is now 
in the movie museum in New York. 

It was a long step, and an important 
one, from gas to electric films, and 
when my father took it he also took 
the name of Bailey, his mother’s 
name. The name stuck... I have 
been a Bailey ever since. 

I came into the picture about that 
time, for in those silent days our com- 
pany had to carry an orchestra, and, 
to the terror of the first violinist and 
the discord of the orchestra, I began 
to play the violin. 


ITH me in the orchestra, father 
working the machines, and mother 
taking in the money in her black 
leather bag, it was a Bailey show 
indeed. 
My mother’s show, the well-known 
Carrie May Road Show, brought the 


family back to revue and drama. With 
a cast of twenty, we began to storm 


the towns. 


I did not want to be a comedian: 
I wanted to play serious music. But 
my eyes were bright and I opened 
them wide- when I played clas- 
sical selections. People laughed and 
laughed for no reason that I knew. 

Then one night I began to laugh 
with them, for the G string broke, 
and to fill in the moments I told 
a few stories. 


AFTER that they gave me the comedy 
parts in plays and the character 
studies. 

I tackled the job of playing 
comedian in the same way and spirit 
as I tackled more difficult ones when 
we set up our own circus. 

We had gone burst on the road 
with the show and were on the verge 
of going burst again in Limerick, We 
decided to go out to a village ten 
miles from the city as the first leg 
of our tour. 

Luck was against us. That night 
we pitched the Big Top and had 
everything in readiness for opening 
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next day. During the night a storm 
blew up and the Big Top was 
wrapped around the chimneys of 
adjoining houses. 


] DID every type of work in the 

circus. I have still the marks of 
stitches to prove that I was quite a 
daring young man on the flying 
trapeze. 

Once I missed my grip and came 
down, not twenty-five feet, but a slop- 
ing dive of nearly fifty feet until the 
ring fence stopped me. 

I did an acrobatic act, a riding act, 
a strong-man act, and a strangulation 
act. I could bend bars of iron; I 
could lift great weights. 

There was more than knack in 
doing it. I was exceptionally strong 
for my size. 

Every time—and it was often—that 
an act left us to join a bigger outfit I 
took over that act. 


AS strong man I tramped from 

Kerry to Donegal. Then in 1934 
I saw there was no future in it. I 
packed up and went to England to 


get regular work and a regular pay 
envelope. 


I got engineering work for a while 
in Bedford, then a job as a furniture 
remover. Next I went down the 
scale to pick-and-shovel work .. . 
until England ran out of work for me. 

I decided to come home again, but 
I had only the fare for myself, so I 
had to leave the wife and kids in 
England until I had earned enough 
to bring them home. 

I got a job in Fawsitt’s circus, and 
then I knew that for better or worse 
I was in show business for life. At 
first I was tent-master, but then I 
graduated to the band as saxophonist 
and later bandmaster. 


THE IRISH DIGEST 


WHEN the circus went into winter 

quarters I got a job with Jim 
Johnson for a season in Bundoran. 
Then I went on tour with a small 
road show. 

I started a dance band, but by the 
time I had danced and played around 
the West and started back to Dublin 
I was broke again. 

Phil Murtagh, of the Metropole, 
introduced me to Paddy Gogan of 
the Queen’s, and my luck was in at 
last. 


BY 1946 I was in a position to try 

my luck on the London market. 
I took £500 and a well-filled suitcase 
to gatecrash the B.B.C. and the best 
London theatres, and allotted myself 
@ maximum of six months in which 
to do it. 

The six months and the £500 were 
gone and I had done no gatecrashing. 

Then the unexpected happened. I 
got a broadcast in John Sharman’s 
Music Hall. 

I returned home on the Sunday 
morning to Malahide disappointed at 
not getting any variety dates. 

There was a message waiting for 
me from John Robertson ordering me 
to Liverpool at once to open on Mon- 
day. 


Since then variety at home and 
abroad has been a merry-go-round 
for me. 

But always I like to come back to 
Dublin for the Christmas season. To 
play again in Dublin is the year’s 
greatest thrill. 

I love Dublin; it has always been 
so kind to me, and I long for the day 
when I will be able to settle down in 
Malahide with my wife and five chil- 
dren .. . moO more greasepaint, no 
more heartaches. 
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Swift’s first love affair 


The Reluctant Varina 


JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


JNATHAN SWIFT was ordained on 

January 28, 1695, and a fortnight 

later was appointed to the prebend 
of Kilroot, which lay east of Carrick- 
fergus and was in effect a great parish 
of 1,600 acres, worth between {£100 
and {150 a year. 

Nearly all the inhabitants were 
Presbyterians of Scotch descent. 
Swift had no love for them. He had 
no sympathy whatever for any form 
of Dissent. 

The Ulster Presbyterians were 
doubly distasteful to him, because 
they also were organised, and, indeed, 
in virtue of their subvention from 
the Crown, officially recognised. They 
were recalcitrant to his ministrations 
at Kilroot, and he had practically no 
congregation. But he would not break 
his heart over that. He read and 
wrote. 


Wart influenced him deeply was 

the emotional crisis with Temple, 
his early patron. The desire for 
sympathy and affection was increased 
rather than diminished by his dis- 
appointment. Having failed to find a 
father, he sought the affection of a 
wife. 

He fell in love with a young lady 
named Miss Jane Waring, who was 
the cousin of a contemporary of his 
at Trinity, and the daughter of the 
Archdeacon of Dromore. 

The episode is unique in Swift's 


life. Because it does not fit with the 
pattern of the later Swift, it has been 
neglected. Because Swift was sub- 
sequently determined against mar- 
riage, it has been supposed that his 
courtship of Varina cannot have 
been serious. It was very serious. 
He fell in love with her, and 
ardently desired to marry her; and if 
Varina had had the same ardour, his 
subsequent history might have been 
strangely different from what it was. 


courtship probably began very 

soon after Swift had arrived at 
Kilroot. For some considerable time 
Swift had been pressing her to marry 
him, and she had delayed to give him 
a definite answer, such as would jus- 
tify him in formally asking her family 
for their consent. He had lately 
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VARINA was not very strong: he did not care; marriage would put 
that to rights. She was not very rich: he did not care; and 


anyway he had no intention of touching her money. And he was 
quite confident that if she became his wife, he would make his way 
somehow. But one thing he did ask: that she should love him as 
he loved her: simply, directly, straightforwardly. He would not 


Love and artifice were incompatible. He had given her time. Now 
he insisted on a straight answer. If she hedged any more, it was. an 
end between them. It was good-bye to her, good-bye to Ireland, 
good-bye to the pattern of his life of which his marriage to her had 


SLA 


written her a letter urging his suit 
again; and before she had replied, 
Temple’s offer had reached him. 


SWIFT was faced with an important 

decision, the counterpart of his 
previous decision to part from 
Temple. His courtship of Varina be- 
longs to the pattern of the future he 
had then chosen for himself, with his 
renunciation of ambition and patron- 
age, and his determination to make 
his way unaided in the restricted 
sphere of Ireland. 

Marriage to Varina had become an 
essential part of the pattern. He 
wanted to stick to it. He was prepared 
to build his life on his marriage to 
her. But she must come to a decision. 
If she put him off any more, he 
would, because he must, conclude 
that her love for him was not what 
she pretended. 

Temple’s new offer, if Swift ac- 
cepted it, meant breaking up the 
pattern again. Ir meant farewell to 
Ireland and farewell to Varina. 

Swift left her in no doubt that 
what he wanted was herself; and that 
he was ready and eager to sacrifice 
the chance of a more brilliant worldly 
future for her. But he was not pre- 
pared to sacrifice his own integrity 


stand being coquetted with. That was an insult to his integrity. 
become part. 


to her lack of courage, which would 
only be proof of her lack of love. 


So° he wrote to her a manly and 

admirable love-letter: against the 
evidence of which the theory that 
Swift was physically incapable of a 
real marriage appears the fantasy it 
surely is:— 

“ Madam,—Impatience is the most 
inseparable quality of a lover, and 
indeed of every person who is in pur- 
suit of a design whereon he conceives 
his greatest happiness or misery to 
depend. . . . I find myself hugely 
infected with this malady, and am 
easily vain enough to believe it has 
some very good reasons to excuse 
it. 


“ Varina’s life is daily wasting, and 


though one just and honourable 
action would furnish health to her, 
and unspeakable happiness to us 
both, yet some power which repines 
at human felicity has that influence to 
hold her continually doating on her 
cruelty, and me upon the cause of it. 
This fully convinces me of what we 
are told, that the miseries of man’s 
life are all beaten out on his own 
anvil... . 

“It is possible I may take shipping 
from hence; otherwise I shall set out 
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THE RELUCTANT VARINA 


on Monday fortnight for Dublin, and 
after one visit of leave to his Excel- 
lency, hasten to England; and how far 
you will stretch the point of your un- 
reasonable scruples to keep me here, 
will depend on the strength of the 
love you pretend for me. 

“In short, madam, I am once more 
offered to have the same acquaintance 
with greatness that I formerly en- 
joyed, and with better prospect of 
advantage. I here soiemnly offer to 
forgo it all for your sake.” 


Varina’s fortune was modest: £75 a 
year, the furnishings of a house, 
and £400, .ay, £100 a year in all. 

What he is insisting upon is that 
she shall, whether she marries him 
now or not, break away from her 
family, whose influence upon her he 
regards as pernicious—to her health 
and to her 

She professes to love him; then let 
her show it in obeying him in this, 
which is wholly for her good. Let her 
show that she is his woman. Having 
made his offer and his demand, his 
pulse quickens, and he grows fiery: 

“ But listen to what I here solemnly 
protest, by all that can be witness to 
an oath, that if I leave this kingdom 
before you are mine, I will endure 
the utmost indignities of fortune 
rather than ever return again, though 
‘the King himself would send me back 
his Deputy. 

“And if it must be so, preserve 
yourself in God’s name, for the next 
lover who has those qualities you 
admire so much beyond any of mine, 
and who will highly admire you for 
those advantages which shall never 
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share amy esteem from me... . 

“The love of Varina is of more 
tragical Consequence than her cruelty. 
Would to God you had treated and 
scorned me from the beginning. It 
was your pity opened the first way ‘o 
my misfortune; and now your love is 
finishing my ruin. And it is so then? 

“In one fortnight I must :ake 
eternal farewell of Varina, and I 
wonder will she weep at parting a 
little to justify her poor pretences of 
some affection for me? .. . 

“ Farewell, Madam, and may love 
make you awhile forget your temper 
to do me justice. Only remember, 
that if you still refuse to be mine, you 
will quickly lose, for ever lose, him 
that is resolved to die as he has lived, 
all yours. “Jon. Swirt.” 


BABLY, Varina was rather scared 

by this passionate resolute man of 
twenty-nine. Probably, she could not 
believe that he really meant his ulti- 
matum, and persuaded herself that if 
he loved her as he said he did, he 
could not break with her for tempo- 
rising a little longer. 

Swift did mean what he said. He 
was generous but he was fiercely 
proud. He had offered all himself, 
and he expected all of her. He did 
not get it, and he went his way. He 
said to himself: Never again! 

Never again would he expose him- 
self to emotional humiliation at the 
hands of a woman. He never did. And 
four years later he did what a more 
happily constituted man _ perhaps 
would not have done. He inflicted a 
deliberate humiliation on Varina, in 
revenge. 


A TRUE friend sits up with you when you’re sick and puts 
up with you when you’re not. 


Humour is where you find it 


The Perfect Squash 
PSYCHOLOGIST, EXPERIMENTING 
with a clever, beady-eyed chim- 

panzee, told his colleagues he believed 

the animal could ape almost every- 

thing he did. 

“I believe I can teach him any- 
thing,” he said. “He has the intelli- 
gence and I have the patience.” 

To prove his point he took the 
chimp to a squash court, placed him 
in a corner and proceeded to give 
him a full demonstration with a 
squash racket and bali. The chimp 
watched his every move with fascina- 
tion. 

Finally, the exhausted professor 

placed the racket and ball near the 

chimp, left the court, and closed the 

door. He wiped his brow, took a 

drink of water, then kneeled and 

peered through the keyhole to watch 
his pupil. 

Meeting his glance from the other 
side was a beady brown eye. 

—L1AM RIORDAN. 


A Dead Cert 
FAMOUS SPORTING SURGEON, 

Johnny MacArdle of Dublin, may 
have missed a patient or two but 
never missed a race-meeting. At a 
steeplechase a jockey fell and broke 
his neck. 

Instinctively the crowd turned to 
the grand stand. They were right. 
The surgeon was there. 


His acolytes took him by the 
Persian-lamb lapels and led him out 
protesting that there was no such 
thing as an urgent accident. He knelt 
down and found that the jockey’s 
neck was broken. He arose. Silence 
for the pronunciamento: 

“Boys, he’s dead; but I'll do all 
I can for him.” 

—Dr. OLiver St. JOHN GOGARTY 

in Rolling Down the Lea. 


RS. COLLINS HADN’T LISTENED TO 
her little boy’s prayers for some 
time and so she decided to eavesdrop. 
What she heard surprised her. 
“Gode#bless Mommy and Daddy 
and Daddy’s taxicab,” intoned the 
youngster, “and remember the life 
you save may be your own.” 


The Unfair Sex 
STAID GENTLEMAN, HONORARY 
judge at the Dublin Horse Show, 
was upset by the dress of some of the 


opera singer who had 

reached her forties without 
having sacrificed her girlish 
figure, was one day asked the 
secret of her trimness. 

“Confetti!” she said. Then, 
by way of explanation, added: 

“ Every morning when I get 
up I toss a handful of confetti 
on my bedroom floor. Then I 
bend over and pick it up, one 
piece at a time.” 
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Foam, 


wittiest and most courteous of 


and the first night of a Moliére 


production. 


a Chartreuse in a churn!” 


Jimmy Montcomery, Ireland’s first film censor, was one of the 
Almost my favourite Montgomery mot concerned Lady Gregory 


into her own special Western dialect known as “ Kiltartan.” 
At the conclusion of the first night, Lady G. bore down on Mr. M. 
as he was leaving the theatre, and demanded his opinion of the 


Jimmy felt the play had misfired. Somehow, the flow of Moliére’s 
graceful French had got bogged-up in 
His bird-like eyes sparkled behind his pince-nez. Then he said: 
“Well, ma’am, if you'll forgive me for saying so—it was like serving 


—SALLY NocGIn in the Irish Press. 


James 


Dubliners. 
comedy which she had translated 


“ Kiltartan ” 


girls. “ Just look at that young person 
there with the poodle cut, the 
cigarette and the blue jeans,” he de- 
cried to a bystander. “Is it a boy or 
girl?” 

“Tr’s a girl,” was the att “ She’s 
my daughter.” 

“Oh, forgive me, sir,” apologised 
the old fellow. “I never dreamed 
you were her father.” 


“No, 1 couldn’t wipe my 

feet—I have my boots on.” 

—By courtesy of Happy 
Variety. 


“I'm not,” snapped the other. 
“T’m her mother.” 


Call of the ** Wild” 
AN OFFICIAL OF THE G.P.O., DvusLm, 
was awakened in the small hours 
of the morning by his telephone bell. 
“ Hello, who’s there?” he growled. 
“Are you an official of the tele- 
phone service?” asked a soft voice. 
“Yes, I am. What can I do for 
you?” 
“Now, just tell me what it feels 
like to get out of bed at two in the 
morning to answer a wrong number.” 


Apple Sauce 
A WOMAN IN A GROCER’S SHOP WAS 
shocked by the high price of 


apples. “They’re high all right, 
ma’am,” said the assistant. “ But 
that’s because they’re so scarce.” 

“Why,” protested the woman, 
“just this morning I read in the 
paper that there was such a bumper 
crop of apples that they’re rotting on 
the trees. 

“That’s just it, ma’am,” the clerk 
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replied. “ That’s why they’re scarce. 
It doesn’t pay to pick them.” 


Houp-La ! 


IKE HOGAN APPROACHED A STALL- 


holder at Ballybunion Fair and, 
offering a penny, received three balls. 
Taking careful aim, he let fly, 
smashing a lovely clock; with his 
second knocked to smithereens a 
china shepherdess; with his third he 
broke a biscuit barrel. 
Turning to the petrified stallholder, 
he said, smilingly: “Now give me 
one of those clay pipes.” 


Intelligence Plus 

A COMMUNIST COMMISSAR, LOOKING 
for an assistant, asked a dozen 

applicants: “ How much are two and 

two?” 

All but ome gave the correct 
answer. The fellow who was hired 
gave the shrewdest answer. He 
merely asked the commissar: “ How 
much would you like two and two to 
be?” 


Cabbage Pot 


AMERICAN TOURIST WAS BOAST- 
ing about his country to an Irish- 
man. 
. “Why, in my country,” he said, 
“we grow cabbages forty feet across 
and fifty feet high, and they weigh 
about half-a-ton each. And they’re 
the smaller ones I’m talking about.” 

Pat was silent for a minute. 

“Do you know,” he said at length, 
“that in my country our engineers 
have constructed a boiler 120 feet 
across and 150 feet high. There are 
§,000,000 rivets in it, and it took ten 
years to build. When they fill it with 
water it takes six months to heat it 


THE IRISH DIGEST 


“ Keep quiet! You ought to think 
yourself lucky to be sent to bed!” 
—By courtesy of Happy Variety. 


A 


up to boiling point, and a week to 
empty the water out afterwards.” 
“Say,” said the American in an 
awed voice, “ what do they want with 
a boiler like that?” 
“Oh,” replied Pat, “ they use it for 
cooking cabbages.” 


Optical Illusion 
YOUNG OFFICER OF THE DETEC- 
tive Division walked into Head- 
quarters, chest out, eyes shining. 


“Well, Dunstantby,” said the 
superintendent, “you certainly look 
as if you had great news. Out with 
it!” 

“You remember, sir,” said the 
young man, modestly, “that foreign 
spy organisation which you were so 
anxious to track down?” 

“Yes, yes,” replied the superinten- 
dent. 

“Well, sir,” continued the young 
officer, “I made a thorough search 
today of a premises which I suspected 
and I have brought away with me a 
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Marry Go Round 


BRIDE-TO-BE was showing her friend a list of guests to be invited 
to the wedding. After her friend had read the names she looked 
puzzled. 
“What's the matter?” asked the bride-to-be. 
“Isn’t it rather strange,” queried the friend, “ you have put down 
only the names of married couples?” 
“Yes, that was Jack’s idea. Don’t you think it’s clever? He says 
— if we invite only married people the presents will be all clear 
profit.” 


NEWLY-MARRIED Dublin couple received a lot of wedding presents, 
among them two free tickets to an Abbey play with a note inside 
which said: “Guess who sent them?” 

The couple had a lot of fun trying to figure out the donor. They 
attended the show, enjoyed it, and when they got home found their 
house had been thoroughly robbed. On the now-bare dining-room 
table, they found a note written in the same hand as that of the 
ticket-donor: “Now you know!” 


© girl friends were talking about a third. Said one: “ Well, Sally 


got married at last.” 
“Yes,” said the other smiling sweetly, “ but she had to work like 


a horse to get herself a groom.” 
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list which may be of incalculable 
value. I believe it is a list of the 
names of the emissaries of the foreign 
spy-ring.” 

The young officer took from be- 
neath his tunic, and unrolled, a list 
which read as follows: 


—Dublin Opinion. 


A Famous IRISH PAINTER WAS IN- 
troduced to a woman who bored 
him. When she said: “I believe you 


know Eisenhower,” he replied: “I 
do not, Madam.” “ Well, that’s very 
odd,” she said. “I met him at a 
dinner party in Washington and he 
said he knew you.” “ Nonsense,” 
snapped the painter. “ He was merely 
boasting.” 


Suspense 
Warp O’MALLEY, ONE OF 
the greatest of America’s Irish 
journalists, had a bitter argument 
with a city editor he detested. 
O’Malley was then assigned to cover 
a hanging. 

Back at his desk the editor gleefully 
taunted: “ Did you have a nice time 
watching him die?” 

“Yes,” snapped the reporter, “I 
kept pretending he was you.” 

—Happy Variety. 
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“You big ass,” said the super- 
intendent, “this is an _ optician’s 
chart!” 


“Do you like it, darling? I got it out of John on the strength 
of the decrease in the income-tax on the house, before he discovers 
about the increase in the Rates.” 


—By courtesy of Dublin Opinion. 
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EDDIE DOHERTY 


N a pitiful dry day, in the City 
Os: Dublin, in 1884, a seedy 

young workman with a hang- 
over decided to quit drinking. 

His flesh was crawling with the 
need of alcohol. His throat was as 
parched as a long-neglected desert. 
His eyes were bloodshot and weary 
through searching the streets for the 
sight of a friend with a bob or a 
bottle. And his hands were shaking 
—even in the depths of his coat 
pockets. Yet he took the pledge. 

There was nothing remarkable 
about Matt Talbot—not then. And 
there was nothing remarkable in his 
taking the pledge. Nothing is easier 
to take—nor harder to keep. But, one 
thing leading to another, a sinner can 
call a priest, and a sot can become 
a saint. 

It was only after Matt quit drink- 
ing that he became remarkable in 
any way. It was only after his death 
that he became famous all over the 
world, and even an object of 
veneration. 


was twenty-eight when he 

took the pledge. He had been 
drinking since he was twelve. Matt 
took the pledge for three months, 
though he felt he couldn’t keep it for 
three hours. He kept it forty-one 
years. 

It wasn’t his years of sobriety that 


led Rome to consider his claims to 
heroic virtue, however. What startled 
the Church authorities, and started 
the saint-making machinery, was the 
extraordinary life Matt led after he 
had swallowed his last sip of hard 
liquor. 

The “life of the party” became a 
recluse. The jingled gent who squan- 
dered all his money on keeping 
jingled began to save every farthing 
for the foreign missions. The slave 
of alcohol became the slave of Jesus 
and His immaculate Mother, Mary; 
he bound his arms and legs, and his 
waist, with heavy chains as a token 
of that willing bondage. 

Some of the links in those chains 
were found embedded in his flesh the 
day he dropped dead on his way to 
Mass. Some of them had rusted. It 
was the links binding him to Mary 
and her Son that freed him from the 
chains of alcoholism. It was those 
links that gave him to Christendom 
as a possible patron of all helpless 
drunks. 


HE who had loved gay people, 

and lots of them, and gay music, 
and funny stories, and brave 
speeches, lived the last years of his 
life in a lonelier and more austere 
manner than many of the anchorites 
one reads about in old stories of the 
early Church. 


Condensed from Matt Talbot (Milwaukee: Bruce. $2.75) 


A nice little gent in a bowler hat | 


“ Do you like it, darling? I got it out of John on the strength , 
of the decrease in the income-tax on the house, before he discovers 
about the increase in the Rates.” 


—By courtesy of Dublin Opinion. 
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N a pitiful dry day, in the City 
Ox: Dublin, in 1884, a seedy 

young workman with a hang- 
over decided to quit drinking. 

His flesh was crawling with the 
need of alcohol. His throat was as 
parched as a long-neglected desert. 
His eyes were bloodshot and weary 
through searching the streets for the 
sight of a friend with a bob or 2 
bottle. And his hands were shaking 
—even in the depths of his coat 
pockets. Yet he took the pledge. 

There was nothing remarkable 
about Matt Talbot—not then. And 
there was nothing remarkable in his 
taking the pledge. Nothing is easier 
to take—nor harder to keep. But, one 
thing leading to another, a sinner can 
call a priest, and a sot can become 
a saint. 

It was only after Matt quit drink- 
ing that he became remarkable in 
any way. It was only after his death 
that he became famous all over the 
world, and even an object of 
veneration. 


was twenty-eight when he 

took the pledge. He had been 
drinking since he was twelve. Matt 
took the pledge for three months, 
though he felt he couldn’t keep it for 
three hours. He kept it forty-one 
years. 

It wasn’t his years of sobriety that 


led Rome to consider his claims to 
heroic virtue, however. What startled 
the Church authorities, and started 
the saint-making machinery, was the 
extraordinary life Matt led after he 
had swallowed his last sip of hard 
liquor. 

The “life of the party” became a 
recluse. The jingled gent who squan- 
dered all his money on keeping 
jingled began to save every farthing 
for the foreign missions. The slave 
of alcohol became the slave of Jesus 
and His immaculate Mother, Mary; 
he bound his arms and legs, and his 
waist, with heavy chains as a token 
of that willing bondage. 

Some of the links in those chains 
were found embedded in his flesh the 
day he dropped dead on his way to 
Mass. Some of them had rusted. It 
was the links binding him to Mary 
and her Son that freed him from the 
chains of alcoholism. It was those 
links that gave him to Christendom 
as a possible patron of all helpless 
drunks. 


HE who had loved gay people, 

and lots of them, and gay music, 
and funny stories, and brave 
speeches, lived the last years of his 
life in a lonelier and more austere 
manner than many of the anchorites 
one reads about in old stories of the 
early Church. 


Condensed from Matt Talbot (Milwaukee: Bruce. $2.75) 
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A nice little gent in a bowler hat 
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Some day, in your parish church, you may see a queer statue— 
maybe standing near that of the Little Flower or St. Anthony or 
even St. Patrick himself. And then again maybe you'll not. 

The Church hasn’t canonised Matt yet, and may never do so. But 
it permits him to be called “the holy servant of God”; and that is 
tantamount to calling him the “ Venerable Matt Talbot ”. 

If you do see the statue, though, you'll know it by the sleazy 
overcoat it will be modelling; the round and dented iron hat canted 
over one eye and jammed tight around the bald spot; the long, 
ragged muffler wound tightly about the scrawny throat; the bony 


And for all anybody can predict 


bare knees staring out of the slits in the baggy, thin trousers. 


ing a glass of ale in his right hand (sculptors being as they are) and 
wiping foam off his tough little moustache with his left. 


to the contrary, he may be hold- 


He shut himself up, after working 
hours, in a cold, bare, hard, uncom- 
fortable little room at 18 Upper Rut-. 


land Street, Dublin. He slept on a _ 


mattress made of rough wooden 
planks laid on an iron bed. He 
covered himself with a cotton quilt. 
His main food was stale bread, with 
a littl tea and cocoa—mixed— 
stirred in hot water and allowed to 
cool before drinking. 

He ate kneeling. He read books 
kneeling. He prayed for hours kneel- 
ing. He sang hymns kneeling. And, 
kneeling, he wrote on any scrap of 
paper handy, passages copied from 
the books he loved the best. 

The place is a shrine today, draw- 
ing pilgrims from all parts of the 
world, especially those who need 
someone like Matt—who had been 
through the gin mill of life himself. 

There was nothing notable or un- 
usual about Matt in his drinking 
days, except that he never told dirty 
stories or said very much about 
women. 

There was nothing vicious about 
the man, nothing mean or petty. 
When he had money he spent it— 
with his friends. When he didn’t 


have it he would get it by pawning 
his coat or his hat or his shoes. 


HE wasn’t at all handsome. He was 

not tall nor athletic. There was 
nothing of the movie hero in him. 
He wasn’t an intellectual. He could 
read and write, but it was labour. 
He might have to think a while before 
spelling cat for you; and he might 
have to spell it twice before he was 
correct. 

His handwriting, even in his ripe 
years, was not quite that of a school- 
boy learning the alphabet. (Yet he 
could devour the most abstruse books 
on theology and understand them!) 


MétTr was born on May 2, 1856, in 

Dublin, then the most English 
city outside of England. He was one 
of twelve children. 

His father, Charles Talbot, and his 
mother, who was Elizabeth Bagnal, 
were devout Catholics. Charles, a 
most sober man, was a foreman for 
the Dublin Port and Docks Board in 
charge of quantities of liquor. 

Matt went to a Christian Brothers’ 
school, but did not take it seriously. 
He escaped from it as often as he 
could. 
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THE HANGOVER SAINT 


After he took the pledge he began 
to frequent churches instead of pubs. 
He felt he had to have some place 
to hide himself, some place far away 
from the old life. 

If these churches were, at first, 
merely substitutes for his favourite 
barrooms, they became, in time, sub- 
stitutes for heaven. 


M&tr got a job—helping to unload H 


the ships that came through all 
the seven seas into the Liffey and 
docked at the Martin wharf. The 
hard part was the breaking in of a 
set of men to the acceptance of his 
characteristics. 
* That business of the hat now. Matt 
tipped his bowler in reverence when- 
ever the holy name was uttered in 
his presence. He said the Angelus at 
noon. The first time Matt said the 
Angelus among the lumber and the 
waiting ships the men stared in awe, 
and some broke into jeers. 

He kept praying to the end. And 
then he looked at the rabble, scowl- 
ing and silent, his hat in his hard 
fingers, his bald head shining in the 
sun. He was angry at the men, and 
he was sorry for them, and he was 
defiant of each and all of them. They 


old-fashioned schooners into 

the background, and some of the 
modern steamboats that came, with 
their iron hulls, out of the Civil War 
in America. Put piles of lumber here 
and there. And cumbrous ld- 
fashioned wagons. And great strong 
horses with docked tails. And men of 
all kinds, sailors, dockers, teamsters, 
buyers and sellers, and those who 
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just came down to the wharf because 
they had nowhere else to go. 

Then you will see Matt and his 
daytime world—a brave little man 
stopping in the middle of the day to 
show his love to Mary and his un- 
concern for all the opposition 
gathered around him. 


E lived alone, after his mother’s 
death. He increased his austerities. 
He even put cinders on the floor of 
the office at T. & C. Martin’s timber 
works, so that when he knelt, during 
the moments of waiting for lorries 
to arrive or for the ’phone to ring, 
his knees might rest on something 
less comfortable than the rough pine 
boards of the floor. 

An ex-drunkard, drunk on love, he 
died on June 7, 1925, in Granby 
Lane, on his way to Sunday Mass— 
to become a symbol of all that was 
opposed to a world drunk on hate 
and pride and power! 

If he becomes the great saint of 
tomorrow it will be because he so 
humbly, and yet fiercely, fought all 
the evils of today—not because he 
once signed the pledge. 


Ts inspiring story of Matt Talbot, 

Ireland’s candidate saint, is con- 
densed from Matt Talbot (Bruce, 
Milwaukee, $2.75). 

Written by the American Catholic 
writer and veteran newspaperman, 
Eddie Doherty, the book is an imagi- 
native reconstruction of the humble 
Irish labourer’s life. Those wishing 
for the full story of Matt’s rise from 
alcoholism to sanctity may obtain the 
book at leading bookstores. 
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‘THE only time you mustn’t fail is the last time you try. 


To be a success, they said, you had to be Insh, mad, and 
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TV was My Headache 


DENIS JOHNSTON 


“ROM the very first the Irish were 
well represented in British Tele- 
vision. George More O’Ferrall 

and Fred O’Donovan were two of 
the original producers. I came in 
shortly afterwards in the same job. 
Pat Hilliard, late of Dublin’s High 
School, doled out studios and facili- 
ties, and came back after the war in 
charge of variety programmes. 

Indeed, after the war it was even 
more Irish, with Maurice Gorham 
(now Radio Eireann Director), at the 
top, doing a brilliant job, restarting 
the whole service, fighting off the 
obstruction from all those quarters 
that were terrified of TV and didn’t 
really want to see it get going again, 
and putting life and enthusiasm back 
into a staff that had been scattered 
and rather dispirited. 

We also had John Irwin doing 
magazine programmes, and several 
more whose faces were familiar, but 
whose names I could never be sure 
of. 

In fact, one of the nasty cracks 
around London at the time was that 
to get a job in TV you needed to be 
Irish, crazy and have an independent 
income. A tissue of lies, if I may say 
so. Some of us may have been Irish, 
but a more sane collection of people 
I have never worked with—you had 
to be. 


My first experience of producing 

TV led me to believe that you 
really required several extra pairs of 
ears and three sets of eyes. 

Once a programme got going you 
had to watch at least four different 
things at once: The transmission 
screen, showing the picture that was 
actually on the air; the preview 
screen in which the cameramen wer: 
lining up the next picture that was 
going to be required; your script on 
the table in front of you; and, finally, 
anything that was going on on the 
studio floor, which was visible 
through the glass window at your 
side! Meanwhile, you had to listen 
to the actors’ voices in the loud- 
speaker, your Own voice giving con- 
tinual directions to the sound mixer, 
the vision mixer and, through a head- 
phone circuit, all the technicians on 
the studio floor. In comments and 
chatter around you the engineers 
were sometimes telling you things 
that you ought to know, but more 
often merely shouting to each other 
in the dark. 

You think at first that this is more 
than one person can do with a single 
set of faculties. But it’s rather like 
riding a bicycle or playing an organ 
with feet as well as hands. What 
seems impossible has a way of sud- 
denly coming to you—I suppose 


Condensed from a Radio Eireann talk 


my first visit to Ally Pally, I met an elephant. Not a large 
elephant. Just a small one, but too large all the same to be taken 
in through the front hall and up in the lift. 

So they were trying io get it in by some other route—through 
the back door and up the service stairs. Or failing that, through the 
restaurant. But at each entrance where it was taken, the local popula- 
tion were saying: “ No! Not in this way, if you please.” And were 
then joining the party and going on with it to the next place, until 
there was quite a crowd with that elephant, and it was finally 
decided to keep it in the grounds, and televise it with the aid of 
the outside broadcasts unit. 

That was one of the pleasant things about TV in those days. All 
sorts of interesting problems were always presenting themselves, 
and you saw everybody and everything—even elephants. 

A well-known actor told me how he was cleaning off his make-up 
one evening alone in his dressing-room. This one had a bath in it. 

He was sitting there thinking of this and that, when he heard a 
friendly Woof behind him. And looking round, he was startled to 
find himself being stared at from the depths of the bath by an 
extraordinary face with a walrus moustache. It was a sealion—just 
another artiste like himself waiting to go home after its performance. 


—DENIS JOHNSTON. 


through some subconscious selective 
process that cuts out all the irrele- 
vant junk. It’s like practising in the 
Four Courts, where after a little 
experience of the Law Library, you 
never hear any barrister’s name being 
shouted out except your own. 


AS in all new mediums there were 
schools of thought as to how it 
ought to be approached. 

There was O’Donovan—late of the 
Abbey—who used to build a house 
in the centre of the studio, with 
‘double-sided doors and flats, and as 
his players moved with beautiful con- 
tinuity from one room to another, 
the cameras would pick them up, 
each in turn, shooting from the out- 
side, in. Very nice indeed unti! a 
camera started to “act up”, and you 
found that you couldn’t get another 
one into its place, because of all the 
scenery in the way. 


The other school of thought—the 
Splinter Group—believed in keeping 
most of the cameras in the middle of 
the studio floor, and shooting out- 
wards at little sections of scenery set 
up around the studio walls. It was 
much safer from the technical angle, 
but terrible for the actors, who had 
to spend their time hurrying from 
one corner of the studio to another 
in order to get into the next shot. 

Everybody was agreed, of course, 
that TV requires to be as much in 
close-up as possible. But what hap- 
pens if you have a play like one of 
Shaw’s, with ten characters on the 
stage at once, all of whom are talk- 
ing in turn? Do you spend your time 
“mixing” madly round from face 
to face, and probably being late with 
your cameras each time, or do you 
pack them all together facing one 
camera in a group like a photograph 
of a football team? 
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‘THEN there’s this question of “ cuts ” 

and “mixes”. Before the war, 
whenever the picture that one saw 
on the air shifted from one camera 
to another, it did so by means of a 
sort of dissolve, in the course of 
which one picture perceptibly faded 
out into the next. Not like in the 
movies, where you normally get a 
sharp “cut” to the next angle—so 
sharp that you’re not usually con- 
scious at all that you have changed 
to another camera or from close-up 
to long-shot. 

The speed of a scene makes a 
British TV programme look quite 
different from a movie, and also quite 
different from an American TV pro- 
gramme, where “cuts” are the nor- 
mal thing, and if you want a “ mix” 
you have to ring up somebody and 
specially ask for it. 

Since the war—again thanks to 
the efforts of Maurice Gorham—you 
can get a “cut” as well as a “ mix” 
in British TV, but its proper use is 
still very arguable, and the tradition 
still remains that the best TV—the 
TV that is easiest to watch in com- 
fort and without too much strain on 
the eyes—does not follow the St 
Vitus’s dance practice of leaping 
about from camera to camera, but is 
got by planning the movement of 
your actors very carefully, so that you 
don’t have to “mix” or “cut” at 
all until there is am unescapable 
reason for it. 

There are some  producers— 
O’Donovan started it—who will 
present as much as ten or fifteen 
minutes of a play without a change 
of camera at all—dollying up and 
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down from close-up to long-shots, 
walking the actors in and out of 
vision when they happen to have a 
line coming, and all so ingeniously 
that you never notice that you're still 
using the same camera all the time. 

This, I believe, makes for much 
easier and more comfortable viewing 
than elsewhere, and it underlines the 
fact that TV is not the cinema, and 
mever can be, because it is a dif- 
ferent medium, directed maybe to 
the same people, but to the same 
people under quite different condi- 
tions—not sitting in rows and react- 
ing like a crowd all together, but in 
small groups at home, and looking 
at a relatively small screen. 


WHEN I was Programme Director 
a few years ago what one small 
side of my job amounted to was the 
running of the equivalent of twelve 
repertory theatres all in parallel. 
Three productions a week, each 
requiring four weeks to prepare, 
called for twelve units—three of 
them ready to perform, three of 
them nearly ready, three of them 
starting rehearsal, and three of them 
casting and scripting after having 
just finished their previous show. 

That was on the shoe-string basis 
of 1946-7, and now with more staff 
and studios, everything is progres- 
sively more elaborate. It’s the turn- 
over that is so staggering. 

How does one get into TV? My 
advice is always this: Go in by way 
of sound broadcasting, with, if pos- 
sible, a bit of theatre experience, too; 
for TV is broadcasting that you can 
see. 


sd 
Luck: The idol of the idle. 
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Mornington House had many 
remarkable occupants 


All Under One 
Roof 


WILMOT HARRISON 


UMBER 24 Upper Merrion 

Street, Dublin, was the birth- 

place of Arthur Wellesley, Duke 
of Wellington—in 1769. His father, 
Garnet, Earl of Mornington, was a 
celebrated glee composer—his most 
popular composition being Here In 
Cool Grot—and an accomplished 
violinist and musical enthusiast, 
leading the amateur performances in 
the Music Hall in Fishamble Street 
in 1741. 

Perhaps he was in some degree 
indebted to the musical ear of 
George III for his advancement, as 
the Earl was a composer of no 
ordinary merit, and excelled in the 
species of composition most pleasing 
to the King. In no other way does 
he appear to have benefited by the 
Royal favour, as his means were 
scarcely adequate to maintain the 
large family which grew up around 
him in the style suited to their 
position. 

Lady Mornington was a cold and 
severe woman, who had a difficult 
struggle to bring up her family on a 
small property heavily encumbered. 


S'® BERNARD BuRKE (Vicissitudes of 

Families) assigns 1765 as the 
year of Lord Mornington’s removal 
from Grafton Street, where he had 


“ antecedently to 1764 become pos- 
sessed of a residence and extensive 
piece of ground opposite the 
Provost’s.” 

Having, in 1764, taken a longer 
lease from the city, and undertaking 
to build a mansion at a cost of 
£3,000, it seems that he almost 
immediately changed his mind, for 
in the following year he sold the 
lease to a Mr. Wilson, covenanting 
to indemnify the purchaser against 
the consequences of his not building 
the grand mansion he had under- 
taken to erect. The Earl of 
Mornington died in 1784. 


T Arthur Wellesley was born in 
Upper Merrion Street was put 
beyond dispute by the researches of 
Sir Bernard Burke, discoverer of an 
entry in the day book of the apothe- 
cary in Dawson Street who had 
supplied medicine for the mother 
and the new-born child. 

“From this,” he says, “it is clear 
that the Mornington family were 
then (April, 1769) living in that 
street, and I find that within a very 
brief period of the birth of Arthur, 
Lord Mornington purchased from 
the Earl of Antrim the lease of the 
house No. 24 Upper Merrion Street. 
The date of this lease is 16th August, 
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1769—a date no doubt subsequent to 
the birth that took place on the 29th 
of the preceding April; but it is very 
easy and natural to suppose that the 
Earl of Mornington was resident 
there some time previous to the 
purchase of the lease.” 


Youne ArTHuR at school at Eton 

passed for a slow boy—too dull 
for learning and too quiet and mop- 
ing for football. 


By 1790 he was in the Irish 
Parliament, sitting on the same com- 
mittees with Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald, “ ruddy-faced and juvenile in 
appearance,” according to Barrington, 
and “ popular among young men of 
his age and station.” Barrington’s 
assertion that “his address was un- 
polished and that he never spoke 
successfully” is not in accordance 
with other testimony. 


He was captain and aide-de-camp 
to the Lord Lieutenant at this time, 
and spent probably the happiest 
years of his life in the then gay, 
dashing, and reckless capital of 
Ireland. He was, however, by no 
means up to the mark of such a life 
in point of income, and at one time 
was obliged to accept a loan, kindly 
and delicately offered from his land- 
lord, who was a prosperous boot- 
maker on Arran Quay. 

When Colonel Arthur Wellesley 
was leaving Dublin (1794) to com- 
mence his brilliant career, he com- 
mitted to Thomas Dillon, a wealthy 
woollen draper, the care of discharg- 
ing the numerous debts which he 
had contracted while in Ireland. 


MORNINGTON House in 1791 passed 
into the possession of Robert 
Lawiess, Lord Cloncurry, who rose 
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ALL UNDER ONE ROOF 


through a baronetcy to a peerage, 
and mede his fortune as a woollen 
draper. 

Mr. Conroy, an ingenious gentle- 
man of the Irish Bar, presented the 
world with a comedy in which occurs 
a very laughable scene, where the 
Squire, who is the hero of the piece, 
excites much risibility by being 
tossed in a blanket. His Lordship 
(Cloacurry) sat in one of the boxes, 
but as lords were then more 
frequently met with than in the 
niggard days of old Queen Bess, he 
passed unnoticed in the above un- 
lucky scene, and would probably 
have so continued during the whole 
representation, had it not been for 
the unseasonable address of an en- 
raptured female in the adjacent box 
who, transported with what was 
passing before her, could not forbear 
crying out: 

Cloncurry, Cloncurry, 

Come in here in a hurry, 

And see my comical squire. 

Though tossed so high, 

Yet ’twixt you and I, 

The blankets have toss’d you 
much higher. 


ORD CLONCURRY is said to have 

, voted for the Union against his 
conscience in the hope of obtaining 
his son’s release from imprisonment. 
He died before that release came and 
then the son discovered that his im- 
prisonment had cost him {£70,000 
which his father had left away from 
him lest it should be confiscated. 

The second Baron Cloncurry, who 
came to the title whilst still a 
prisoner in the Tower, settled in 
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1811 at Lyons, three miles south of 
Celbridge. 

He died at Maretimo, his residence 
at Blackrock, in 1853, at the age of 
eighty. 

In his Personal Recollections, Lord 
Cloncurry said: “ Mornington House 
was rented from my father by Lord 
Castlereagh during the course of the 
Union debates, and in it were con- 
cocted those plots that ended in over- 
turning the liberties and arresting 
the prosperity of Ireland. There also 
were celebrated, with corrupt pro- 
fusion suited to the occasion, the 
nightly orgies of the plotters... . 
The house alluded to, which cost my 
father £8,000 in the year 1791, was 
sold the year after the Union as a 
part of his personal property, for 
£2,500. Although still in the best 
and most fashionable quarter of 
Dublin, it would not now, in all 
probability, fetch the odd £500.” 


ORNINGTON House was afterwards 
occupied by the Ecclesiastical 
Commission and is now the office of 
the Department of Lands and of the 
Land Commission. _ 

A reminiscence of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald lends yet another element 
of interest to Mornington House. 
Lord Cloncurry says: “ At the time 
of Lord Edward’s arrest, his wife 
Pamela had taken refuge with my 
sisters, and was, at the time, in my 
father’s house in Merrion Street, 
though without his knowledge. 

“She was pursued there by the 
police in search of papers, and some 
which she had concealed in her bed- 
room were discovered and seized.” 


DPDTY is the thing that one expects from others. 
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John 


Field 


Music Hero of Russia 


TERRY de VALERA 


1782. When he was thirty-two he 

composed his first Nocturnes— 
the turning point in his career and 
the opening of a new chapter in the 
history of music. 

While he would have been remem- 
bered as one of the greatest pianists 
that ever lived, his real fame is 
that of being the inventor of the 
Nocturne, 

At the time when Field composed 
his first Nocturne music had to be 
composed to a strict form or pattern 
to which all were expected to adhere. 
An example of such a form is the 
Sonata. It, therefore, took very real 
courage and originality on his part 
to break away from the conventions. 


Fre_p was born in Dublin in 


ERE is nothing to show the source 

from which the idea for his 
Nocturnes sprang. It seems as though 
his highly poetic spirit led him to 
seek greater freedom to express his 
thoughts and feelings. At one time 
Chopin was held by many to have 
initiated the Nocturne, but when 
Field’s first Nocturne was composed 
Chopin was but four years of age. 

Field’s choice of the name was a 
happy one, though he himself did 
not give this title to all the pieces 
which are nowadays referred to as 
“Field Nocturnes”. Some of these 
appeared as Divertissement, Romance 
and the like. 


“ GENUINE masterpieces of re- 
fined emotion” was how 
Liszt fittingly described the Noc- 
turnes of John Field. There was, 
however, a glaring contrast be- 
tween the man and the artist. 
Field (although, of course, 
there were redeeming aspects 
in his character) was ill-man- 
nered, often shockingly rude, 
cynical, intemperate, careless, 
selfish, laziness itself—indeed on 
one occasion he was described 
as “. . . an elephant that had 
swallowed a nightingale ”. 
—TeErRRY de VALERA. 


Wen John Field composed his 

first Nocturnes in the year 1814, 
in St. Petersburg (now Leningrad), 
he could scarcely have known that 
he was pointing the way forward to 
a new school of thought in music. 
From the lead which Field gave 
followed all the varied types of lyrical 
and descriptive compositions which 
we now take so much for granted. 
These Nocturnes may be regarded as 
the forerunners—the pathfinders for 
works such as Impromptus, Songs 
Without Words, Moment Musiceaux, 
Ballades, and so on. 

By the time Field was thirty-four, 
he had well settled down to com- 
position and teaching. Among his 
most famous pupils was the great 
Russian composer, Glinka. He was 
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MUSIC HERO 


fast becoming a mnusical hero in 
Russia and was loudly applauded 
wherever he went. Mostly he liked 
playing his own piano concertos, of 
which he wrote seven. 

The year 1821 saw his removal to 
Moscow where he made his new 
home. He was now reaching the 
prime of his musical career and 
living in considerable comfort. 

About everyday things of life 
(apart from his personal comfort, 
tobacco and drink) he cared little; 
but when it came to a question of 
his Art, whether it was in perform- 
ance or at composition, he was quite 
different—nothing short of sheer per- 
fection was his aim. 

On one occasion he practised 
(much to the annoyance of a friend) 
a single short passage no less than 
fifty times before he was fully satis- 
fied. 


OYAL to his friends, the exile 
Irishman was generous almost to 

a fault. He was never envious of 
another’s success. He was always 
willing to encourage true talent. 

He was, above all, sincere, and de- 
tested any form of pretence or 
affectation. About “ mannerisms” in 
the performance of any piece of 
music he hadn’t hard enough things 
to say. 

In Paris in 1832 Field heard Liszt, 
who delighted in all sorts of 
“pianistic acts ”"—waving of arms, 
tossing of his long hair and so on— 
much to the pleasure of his Parisian 
audiences. 

Field quickly noted this, and as he 
saw and listened he had the great- 
est difficulty in preventing himself 
from making an audible protest. At 
last, when he could stand no more, 


OF RUSSIA 


he turned to his neighbour and, with 
a glint in his keen eyes, he remarked :- 
“ Does he bite?” 


FIELD was quite eccentric in his 


ways and habits. Sometimes he. 
had his pupils brought into a room 
adjoining his bedroom and directed 
them in their work while he lay 
sprawled on his bed—thus sparing 
himself the trouble of seeing them! 

Absentminded? He was known to 
invite friends to dinner and when it 
came to the time to dine he had 
completely forgotten to provide the 
food and drink—in fact, he was to 
have been congratulated for remem- 
bering that he had guests at all! 

He did not seem to have had many 
intellectual interests outside his 
music—though it is said that he had 
a great reverence for the works of 
Shakespeare. The only thing of real 
interest to him in his life was the 
piano, whether it was to play on it 
or to compose. 


FIELD was deeply conscious of the 
respect to which he felt an artist 
should be entitled. As quite a young 
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man, not having settled very long in 
St. Petersburg, he was engaged 10 
play at a nobleman’s house. The 
secial custom of the time in Russia 
was to regard an artist on a rather 
low level. Field took a_ violent 
objection to this and to the way in 
which some artists were made usc 
servants’ entrance and, of course, not 
least of all, to the fees offered. 
Having performed the work for 
which he was engaged he was 
handed his fee in an ante-room. 
He immediately called for his patron 


and demanded that he should speak . 


- with him. Indignantly the patron had 
to allow Field return to the room 
where the guests were assembled and 
saw that he held in his hand a 10o- 
rubles note (then the equivalent of 
£16, but by present-day standards 
this would be about £100). 


The composer faced his audience 
and calmly lit a large cigar with the 


note. Before throwing away the 
smouldering ashes, he said: “ You 
are are not going to do that again. 
If you want me as a musician send 
me 500 rubles, and beforehand, to 
my house.” 


was something of an air of 
clumsiness in Field’s gait and 
movements. But what of those won- 
derful hands? We know that they 
were large, with long, tapering 
fingers. We could have guessed that 
they were sizable, when we con- 
sider the great stretches to be found 
in many of his passages which re- 
quire large hands if they are to be 
performed with the smoothness he 
so insisted upon. 
About his dress, he cared little, 
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and was most untidy. So peculiar 
was he at times that he was once 
described as looking rather like a 
Pasha. 

Fashion or convention didn’t seem 
to worry him a bit and when he was 
giving a recital during his great 
European tour in the 1830’s before a 
very select audience, he took off his 
boots (which he complained were 
hurting him) and went on the plat- 
form in an old pair of slippers! 


Wwe John Field cannot be re- 
garded as ranking among the 
greatest composers of the world, he 
does enjoy the privilege of a unique 
place in the Art of music. He 
pioneered a new method of musical 
expression derived from no source 
save the product of his own genius. 
He was the first Romantic. 

It is gratifying to know that he did 
not forget the land of his birth, not- 
withstanding that his childhood here 
was not happy. He used themes and 
ideas from Irish music in his com- 
positions. A movement of one of his 
sonatas is distinctly Irish in origin, 
it is said. 

young lad, born at Golden 
Lane, Dublin, on the 26th July, 
1782, baptised at St. Werburgh’s 
Church, made his debut at the 
Rotunda when he was only ten years 
old. He left Ireland at the age of 
eleven, never to return. 

In his declining years he aitens 
from a protracted illness. He died on 
the 11th January, 1837, and rests in 
what Liszt called his “ second father- 
land”, where to this day his name is 
cherished. 


HE who laughs—lasts. 
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Gales of the 32 Counties 


Saucy Jack Barry 


OW THAT THE PORT OF WEXFORD 

is again navigable for large ships, 
it is expected that it will regain its 
prosperity. 

It is a happy augury 
that General North, 
Secretary of the 
American Battle Monuments Com- 
mission, agreed that a site at Crescent 
Quay was the most appropriate for 
the statue of the famous Wexford 
sailor, Commodore Barry, the founder 
of the American Navy. Old Wexford 
men used to call him “Saucy Jack 
Barry ”"—a tribute to his daring ex- 
ploits. 

Sir Robert McClure, the Arctic 
explorer who discovered the North- 
west Passage, also hailed from Wex- 
ford. He was born in North Main 
Street in 1807. 

When the Wexford merchants de- 
cided in 1641 to build their own ships 
they brought from Flanders Anthony 
Van Kaats and many skilled ship- 
wrights. Ships were built from timber 
‘grown on the banks of the Slaney. 
The graving-dock was on the right 
bank of the river. This place was 
subsequently known as “The Cat’s 
Strand ”. 

—Joun McCarrrey in the Irish 
Independent. 


SCHOLARS ARE SEARCHING FOR THE 
Cork birthplace of a famous mem- 
ber of the O’Leary family who died 
100 years ago. 
Daniel Florence 
O’Leary was a close 
friend of Bolivar. He 
was the Liberator’s chief aide-de- 


WEXFORD 


CORK 


camp, and most of the biographies 
of Bolivar have been based 6n his 
memoirs 

In his recent book on the struggle 
for South American independence, 
Sefior de Madariaga states that the 
military success of Bolivar rested 
largely on a group of Irish officers, 
of whom O was one. 

The General has a direct descen- 
dant living in South America, and he 
has offered to put a plaque on 
O’Leary’s birthplace in Ireland if the 
site can be located. 

Dun ar in the Irish 
Press. 


YOU EVER HEAR OF A “ BATTY” 
pony? The expression is common 
in Tipperary. 

hesitate to 
translate the word 
“batty” as mean- 

ing “piebald” or 
“skewbald”, as I understand there 
is a difference between these words. 
However, by this reference I daresay 
you get the general idea of what 
batty ” connotes, 

I had long been wondering at the 
derivation of that peculiar word 
“batty” A youngster in school 
supplied me the answer—the inform- 
ation came, he said, from his grand- 
father. 

The old man had it that more cor- 
rectly the word is “ Beatty”, and is 
derived from Beatty’s Circus, which 
popularised these ponies in rural Ire- 
land a good many years ago. 

MacManon in the Irish 

ess. 
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E FIRST RACE-MEETING AT DOWN- 

patrick was held, strange to relate, 
in Cromwellian days when racing 
was almost a proscribed 
sport—in 1650. 

King James II granted 
a charter to The 
Down Royal Corporation of Horse 
Breeders by Patent dated at his Court 
at Whitehall, December 22, 1685. 
The first Governor was the Earl of 
Mount Alexander and it was autho- 
rised that “he and the Freemen be 
Masters of the Game within the 
Co. Down”. 

A fair was to be held for a week 
during the race-meetings and a Court 
of Py-Pouder, or dusty boots, held 
in the open on the racecourse to 
punish all defaulters. 

—COLIN JOHNSTON Ross in the 
Belfast News-Letter. 


DOWN 


HUNDRED YEARS AGO, JOHN 
O’Donovan, during a visit to 
Donegal, wrote as follows : — 

The families of 
the O’Donnells are 
corpulent and heavy, 
with manly forms 
and aquiline noses. O’Boyles are 
ruddy and stout, a picture of health 
when well fed. The McDevitts are 
tall and slender with reagh visages. 
The O’Dohertys are stout and chief- 
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tain-like, stiff, stubborn, unbending, 
much degenerated in their present 
state, but all have good faces. 
The MacSweeneys are spirited and 
tall 
—Cork Examiner. 


ILDYSARTS PRETTY AND HISTORIC 
town is overshadowed by the 
romance of the islands. Kildysart 
Quay has the charm 
of an inland lake-pier 
where the low green 
hills and the white 
farmhouses surround it in an amphi- 
theatre of rolling slopes; at full tide 
the harbour water is like a blob of 
mercury that escaped from the Shan- 
non’s sinuous stream of silver; when 
the tide is out the sleazy flats are 
golden, the tide-race a meandering 
channel of aquamarine water. 
Through the mazes between the 
little hills the boats go in and out— 
to the island with a hundred different 
cargoes; from the islands with cattle 
and sheep and corn and roots. 
Inishmacowney—believed to be the 
location of a gold mine ten centuries 
ago—now coins its gold from wheat 
and beet and live stock, and the 
same is true of the others in the 
archipelago whose apple orchards are 
still famous in the county. 
—Clare Champion. 


CLARE 


professor of geology had placed some specimens of 

rock on his desk and was about to describe them for 
his students. While his back was turned for a moment, one 
of the students placed a piece of very stale bread among 


the rocks. 


The professor went through the specimens, saying, as he 
picked up each one: 

“ This is a piece of sandstone; this is a piece of granite.” 

Eventually he came to the piece of bread. 

“ And this,” he said, holding it up, “is a piece of con- 
founded impudence.” 


They made cannon balls and “ paved” English streets 


Craftsmen in Stone 


PROFESSOR E. ESTYN EVANS 


ALK through the mountains 
Waa anywhere in Mourne, 

scramble under some precipit- 
ous rock-wall where you might well 
imagine that you are the first person 
ever to have trod, and the chances 
are that you will see the tell-tale 
marks of the stone-man’s jumper- 
holes. 

The disused and overgrown tracks 
that wind up the slopes are of his 
making, floored with granite chips 
and levelled by the passage of slipe 
and stonme-cart. Here and there you 
will come across the ruins of a stone- 
built forge where the men sheltered 
and sharpened their tools. 

There will be a working bench at 
the back opposite the door, with the 
marks of the fire alongside, and prob- 
ably a hollowed tempering stone, or 
“ fizz-trough”, mear the door, for a 
good light was needed to watch the 
delicate tempering tints. The trough 
will be scored with grooves where 
the jumpers were rubbed, when the 
correct copper-temper had been ob- 
tained, before being stood on end in 
the shallow water. 

From the beginning granite has 


.. . the tiny clustered clinks 
Of little chisels tinkling tire- 
lessly 
On stone .. 
—W. R. RopGers. 


aay) 


been more familiar to the men 
of Mourne than any other stone, 
and they have made use of it ever 
since the first prehistoric stone struc- 
tures were erected. But it was not 
until the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury that improved means of trans- 
port made possible an export trade 
in dressed stone. 

Sea carriage is, of course, easier 
than land carriage for heavy mate- 
rials, and the fact that the Mountains 
of Mourne come down to the sea 
gave the stone workers an advantage 
they were not slow to exploit. In the 
course of a century and a half tens 
of thousands of tons of Mourne 
granite have gone down to the sea. 

The fine-grained Newry granites 
had shown the way: they are exposed 
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AB0UT the beginning of the present century some thirty-two stone- 
coasters were sailing from Annalong, two-masted schooners carry- | 
ing two square topsails and taking a load of about 150 tons. On the 
average, eighteen boat-loads of stone were shipped each month. 
The little harbour was so congested that the herring fishers com- 
plained there was no room for their boats. On their return from Liver- 
pool, the stone-boats would pick up coal at Whitehaven for Belfast and 
load up there with provisions for Mourne. As the century advanced 
and the stone trade declined the fleet was dispersed, and the vessels 
now live only in the memory of the men who sailed them and in 
boldly-coloured sketches on the walls of their kitchens and parlours. 
One of the last, the Volant, was purchased a few years ago by 
would-be emigrants to Australia, but they came to grief shortly after 
they sailed. Another, the Nellie Bywater, became an ecighteenth- 
century schooner, rescuing French aristocrats, in one of the Scarlet 


Pimpernel films. 


near and were exported from the 
ports of Newry and Dundrum, and 
it was from Ballymagreehan, near 
Castlewellan, that the stone was 
hewn for the base of the Prince 
Albert Memorial in Hyde Park, 
London. 

By about 1800, quarries had been 
opened at several places along the 
seaward face of the Mournes, and 
already Annalong was exporting their 
products. 


‘THE first jetty at Newcastle was 

built not long afterwards by Lord 
Annesley for shipping stone: it had 
the advantage that here the granite 
comes within half a mile of the sea. 
Here, too, millstones had been cut 
and laboriously sledged down the 
rough mountain sides. 

Many an old mill will have a 
granite grinding-stone, now dis- 
carded—there is one lying outside 
the mill at Annalong Harbour—in 
favour of imported “built-up” 
stones. The grist mills specialise in 
corn (oats), but barley, once more 
generally grown than it is today, 


used to be crushed in knocking- 
stones or barley troughs. 

These are granite boulders, more 
or less shaped into square or cylin- 
drical blocks, into which a deep hole 
twelve to eighteen inches in diameter 
has been cut. The barley was 
pounded with a wooden beetle and 
fed to cattle. 

Unshaped basin-stones of this kind 
are known in Ireland as “ bullauns ”, 
and they were used for many pur- 
poses from prehistoric times. In the 
course of time many have become 
holy wells, the water they contain 
being reputed to have many virtues, 
especially for the healing of warts. 

These “ bullauns” are often found 
on or near old church sites. 


GPANITE knocking-stones, no longer 

in use, may be seen in many farm- 
yards or serving as flower vases in 
front gardens. 

Where there was a house cluster 
a communal pounding-stone sufficed. 
Small rotary querns were also made 
of granite, but they are not often 
seen on the south side of the 


CRAFTSMEN IN STONE 


Mournes, where manorial custom 
would have insisted that corn should 
be ground at the landlords’ mills. A 
great granite slab was commonly 
used for pounding whins, the pulp 
being given to horses to keep them 
in condition and give their coats a 
shine. These pounding-stones or 
“whin-stones” may be recognised 
by the polished surface imparted by 
long use. Granite field-rollers, too, 
are used throughout the region and 
in some other parts of County 
Down, but they are probably of no 
great antiquity. 


EVIDEncE has recently come to light 

for another use for Mourne 
granite in the form of cannon-balls. 
Seven perfectly shaped balls were 
found together in January, 1948, “ in 
a hole” in the Annalong valley, near 
the entrance to the Binnian tunnel. 

I was not able to find what became 
of them all, but I was shown one. 
It measured 5 ins. in diameter and 
weighed about ro Ib. 

Granite shot was used for guns in 
Plymouth in the sixteenth century, 
and it may be presumed that these 
are of similar date. 


SED stone was being exported 
from Newcastle and Annalong in 
the early 19th century. But it was 
after the middle of the century that 
the great expansion in the granite in- 
dustry came to Mourne, and the men 
of Mourne began to turn stone into 
bread. 
Belfast was then entering on its 
period of maximum expansion, and 
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XPANDING in the 1850's, in the 

years following the Famine, 
the stone trade checked the 
heavy depopulation which would 
otherwise have been the lot of 
Mourne and which severely 
affected the areas to the west . 
and north of the mountains. 

Many of the townlands in the 
northern foothills lost three- 
quarters of their population in 
the 100 years following the cen- 
sus of 1841. 

Lower Mourne, however, that 
is, the north-eastern end of the 
barony, was able to keep its 
population and attract people 
from outside. In some townlands 
the numbers actually increased 
between 1851 and 1937—a pheno- 
menon in rural Ireland. 


new road and dock construction 
called for large quantities of blocks, 
kerbstones and setts. South Down 
was the nearest source of granite. 

It was also readily accessible from 
Liverpool, and Mourne provided 
millions of setts and “kribben” for 
the cotton towns, and boasts of 
having “paved Lancashire”. The 
setts took the place of cobbles when 
tramways were laid down in the 
streets, and now that trams have 
been superseded the demand for setts 
has gone. 

A few kerbstones are still exported 
from Kilkeel, but the present granite 
industry is mainly concerned with 
tombstones. Kindly Mourne has be- 
come Mournful Mourne: granite has 
reverted to its original use in the 


H4eD work fascinates some folk; they can stand around 


and look at it for hours. 


| megalithic age. 


Suddenly, an exchange of shooting broke out. From behind his tree fell 


T. WALSH 


N an original Australian version of 

the Wild Colonial Boy, whoever 

wrote it, the hero was Bold Jack 
Donohoe : — 


I’d rather roam the bush for life 
Like dingo or kangaroo, 
Than work one day for the Gov- 
ernment, 
Cried Bold Fack Donohoe. 


This was howled and bellowed 
to such effect that the authorities 
reasoned, possibly correctly, that the 
theme was in part responsible for a 
wave of bushranging and crime. A 
government edict made it a criminal 
offence for a licensee of an inn to 
permit the song to be sung on his 
premises. The punishment was for- 
feiture of his licence. 

No doubt the ban was the reason 
for the substitution of the Wild 
Colonial Boy for Bold Jack Donohoe, 
and the dropping of Dublin, as his 
birthplace, in favour of Castlemaine, 
the village at the head of Dingle 
Bay, in Kerry. 


YOUTHFUL John Donohoe, accord- 

ing to the Convict Indent Book, 
was born in Dublin, “that city of 
fair fame ” mentioned in the original 
version of the song. In April, 1823, 
he was sentenced to transportation 


come away, my hearties, 
We'll roam the hills so high, 
Together we will plunder, 
Together we will die. 


We'll cross the wild Blue Moun- 
tains, 
And scour the Bathurst plains; 
For we scorn to live in slavery, 


Bound down with iron chains. 


to Australia for life. He reached that 
land of destiny in 1825. 

He was nineteen, and officially 
described as: “ Hair flaxen; com- 
plexion brown and freckled; eyes 
blue; height 5 feet 4 inches; state of 
health on landing, well.” 


[* these days, the bulk of popula- 

tion in New South Wales was of 
convict origin. Beyond the officials 
controlling the convicts, the free 
people were mostly ex-convicts. From 
the beginning, the transportees, if of 
reasonably good behaviour, were 
assigned as servants to the officials. 
They worked on properties assigned 
as part remuneration to the control- 
lers. 

Donohoe became a servant on the 
Quaker Hill estate of Major West, a 
Paramatta surgeon. On private farms 
like this, servants had a good deal 
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of liberty. West rarely visited his 
farm. 

Most of the working class had the 
same hopeless future, and time on 


their hands. As you might expect, 


they chummed up in bands. They 
had plenty of models in escaped con- 
victs! These bands roamed about to 
the annoyance of the authorities. 
They plundered and even murdered. 


Petry thieving and burgling some- 
times developed into bush-rang- 
ing. Shortly before Donohoe’s arri- 
val quite a party of these uncontrol- 
lables had been hanged—though with 
little effect on the others. Donohoe 
and a couple of companions began 
filling their pockets at the expense 
of others. Success made them bold. 
One December afternoon Donohoe, 
with two pals—Kilroy and Smith— 
jumped out in front of two carts on 
the highway into the village of Wind- 
sor, north-west of Sydney. They 
robbed the occupants of money and 
brandy. Kilroy was recognised, and 
soon all three robbers were caught. 
On March 1, 1828, at a criminal 
assize in Sydney, they were sen- 
tenced to death—twice . . . once for 
each cart plundered! 
While a bunch of prisoners 
sentenced to hang on March 24 


were being marched to gaol, Donohoe 
vanished. A reward was offered for 
his capture. No one claimed it, and 
soon a gang headed by Donohoe was 
appearing in all manner of places. If 
anybody suffered from highwaymen, 
it had to be Donohoe’s gang or it 
was not fashionable. 

Eventually, the Government made 
a supreme effort to stop the depre- 
dations. Soldiers of the 57th Regi- 
ment (The Diehards), police specials, 
enrolled from settlers and city men— 
all led by many officers—combed a 
large area of bush. For a fortnight 
they found no trace. 

Then, one evening, a party of- six 
of the 57th, a ticket-of-leave man and 
another, were preparing to camp. 
They spotted a man with a pack- 
horse a considerable way off. They 
thought he was one of a party sent 
for rations. Then they saw two others 
join the man with the packhorse. The 
scouting party divided in two, and 
set off to stalk the wanted men. 


‘THE bushrangers settled in a hollow, 

mostly tree covered. They did not 
see their hunters until they were 
within one hundred yards. Each man 


jumped behind a tree. Donohoe 
hurled a challenge. A sort of wordy 
warfare continued for about half an 
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words. 


F™™ fans in Australia have been arguing about The Quiet Man. 
A reviewer remarked (with a Mark Twain twist) that it was not 
so much about Ireland as about another place with the same name. 
Producer John Ford’s presentation of a countryside free from 
work and worry, with everyone fighting everyone else and com- 
munity singing laid on in the inn, is Hollywood absurdity. 

To select the Wild Colonial Boy as the theme song for the stage 
community singing was hardly congruous either. Wild Boy is 
Australian in origin, in setting and sentiment. The song is set to the 
tune of The Wearing of the Green ; but the late Australian writer, 
Banjo Patterson, claims to have noted over 130 variations of the 


hour. Suddenly an exchange of shoot- 
ing broke out. Donohoe fell from 


behind his tree. His two companions . 


fled. They were recognised by a 
police sergeant a couple of months 
later, and captured. 

Some doubt shrouded the identity 
of the dead man, and it was only 
when the body was taken to a hospi- 
tal mortuary in Sydney, preparatory 
to an inquest into the death, that a 
doctor who had been in the jury at 
Donohoe’s trial in 1828, definitely 
recognised him. 


‘MAKER of clay pipes was permit- 
ted to model the bushranger, and 
from the cast made a line of dud- 
heens with the bowl carrying an 
effigy of Donohoe—complete with 
bullethole in the forehead. 
The artist-explorer, Sir Thomas 
Mitchell, also made a sketch of the 


dead man. This is now in the 
Mitchell Library, in Sydney. 

The death of this ex-Dubliner and 
the hanging later of his companions 
did not free the authorities of trouble. 
Almost immediately, the song about 
Donohoe appeared and quickly 
became an influence on all wayward 
and lawless youths. Its sway lasted 
well into the end of the century. 


Official ban on the song re- 
modelled it into the Wild Colonial 
Boy, until passing years made it safe 
to resurrect the original. Strangely 
endugh, the coming of the phono- 
graph, with its inexhaustible supply 
of songs, killed off the camp sing- 
songs, and lessened the evil influence 
of the Donohoe legend. 
An advocate of the recordings of 
Australian ballads and songs now 
terms Wild Colonial Boy as a classic! 


[§ 2 Dublin store a difficult customer and a patient clerk 

were having a hard time getting together. Nothing the 
clerk provided was exactly what the lady wanted. Finally 
the finicky shopper said in annoyance: 

“Can’t you find a smarter clerk to serve me?” 

“No,” said the attendant. “The smarter clerk saw you 


coming and disappeared.” 
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Lighthouse Women of Youghal 


MALACHY HYNES 


PART from the (alleged) first 

Irish potato, Youghal has a 

(real) “First” of prime mari- 
time interest—the very first light- 
house in the world operated by nuns. 
There it still shines in Lat. 21, 56, 
34 N. and Lon. 7, 50, 34 W. 

Youghal, too, has had some unique 
“ Lasts ”, including the last of Crom- 
well, for it was from this historic port 
that he departed, as likewise did that 
spud-sprouting pirate, Sir Walter 
Raleigh. 

They’re quenched. But that light 
the nuns kindled long, long before 
glamour-boy Sir Walter was a twinkle 
in the eye of Queen Elizabeth I still 
glows in that very self-same position, 
shedding its light over much more 
rousing Irish memories than theirs, 
along a stretch of coastline the gran- 
deur of whose seascapes is easily 
rivalled by the tides of historic des- 
tiny that swept by that offing from 
primordial times. 

The harbour, small but sheltered, 
is formed by the estuary of the Black- 
water and is entered between the 
East Point and—of all ‘names!— 
Moll Goggin’s Corner. 


Who that particular Youghal Moll 
Goggin was, I could never trace, 
though there is lore galore on that 
other local heroine, the Countess of 
Desmond, who, according to such 
contemporaries as Fynes Moryson, 
Condensed from the Maritime 


grew a new set of teeth a short while 
before she died at the gay age of 140. 

West of the harbour is the light- 
house, about 250 yards northwards 
of Moll Goggin’s Corner. If you 
know a more serenely-set lighthouse 
anywhere in the world, I’d certainly 
like to be inspired by your view. 

Structurally, there’s nothing extra- 
ordinary about the present-day 
Youghal lighthouse; like many an- 
other of ours, it was built from the 
design of George Halpin. 

It cost £4,679 6s. 3d., and first lit 
on February 1, 1852—the second 
Youghal lighthouse built in the same 
place. 


‘Tis lighthouse is in exactly the 

same position as that nunnery 
beacon which the earliest Anglo- 
Norman aggressors erected there; 
and, too, it is probably the first orga- 
nised lighthouse in all Ireland after 
the monks became our first “Com- 
missioners of Irish Lights” at storied 
Hook Head (Co. Wexford) in the 
sth century. 

Very history-conscious this 
port of Youghal—anciently O-Chill, 
“the  Place-in-the-Woods ”—whose 
chequered past is criss-crossed with 
minute documentation from earliest 
eras; and right pridefully does its 
chief chronicler, the Rev. Samuel 
Hayman, of an olden Youghal line, 
animate its past. 
and Import-Export Magazine 


Seven centuries shining 
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He was alive when the new 
Youghal lighthouse was erected and 
he leaves a vivid picture of the ruined 
beacon the nuns kept from which it 
arose. 


J) was a circular edifice, about 
twenty-four feet high and ten in 
diameter. 

There was a narrow Gothic door- 
way, facing the east side of the har- 
bour. Within, a circular spiral stair- 
case of stone led upwards to two 
circular-headed windows, one facing 
the bay, the other, Caple Island. The 
tower was directly attached to the 
ancient convent of St. Anne’s. 

It was built about 1190 under the 
condition of tenure that the nuns 
should see that the light was regu- 
larly maintained. This condition was 
instituted as an appeal to “the reli- 
gious gallantry of the native Irish, 
who were deterred from injuring the 
light, which guided reinforcements 
to the invaders, by a reluctance to 
offer violence to consecrated females”, 
as the clergyman described it. 


AMonc the historic celebrities who 

steered by this light was a Crom- 
wellian admiral, whose son did pretty 
well later on out in Pennsylvania—Sir 
William Penn. He received orders to 
sail to Youghal on July 5, 1645, the 
port being then blockaded by Lord 
Castlehaven. 

Admiral Penn, in his diary of 
July 19, told how he had received a 
letter from Youghal’s Governor “ de- 
siring to take notice that when he 
had occasion to speak with us, or 
have any recourse to us, the signal 
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should be a fire on top of the Abbey 
Tower, near the point on the west 
side of the harbour’s mouth ”. 

And on July 28 of that same em- 
battled year, comes another Cromwel- 
lian memento from old St. Anne’s 
lighthouse from that same father of 
Pennsylvania’s founder : 

“ Half an hour after the watch was 
set, we espied a light upon the tower, 
according to a signal given by Sir 
Percy Smyth; and, not long after, 
another.” 


’s squadron before Youghal 
consisted of the flagship May- 
flower, the Nicholas, the Happy En- 
trance and the Duncannon. A nice 
tip to technicolor film directors, this 
one random episode in the story of 
Youghal lighthouse! 

What interested the prosaic Ballast 
Board when its experts went down 
to Youghal to fix up a new light- 
house, in 1848, was not so much all 
the sermons speaking from the 
eloquent stones of old St. Anne’s 
nunnery beacon but the perfect site 
the Anglo-Normans picked for it 
right in the very same place about 
650 years before. 

So down the old edifice was toppled 
and up the new lighthouse was 
reared, and, with all due respect for 
the great need for lighthouses, I 
somehow feel sure that people were 
hanged for much less than such 
desecration. 

Maybe it was the perfect site and 
all; but why couldn’t they have left 
the ruins intact to light up for pos- 
terity the most romantic saga in all 
lighthouse history ! 
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Heat Pumps in Your Home 


‘THE DREAM OF A BRILLIANT IRISH 
scientist a hundred years ago— 
the use of air to heat our homes— 
is coming true after experiments by 
British and American engineers. The 
scientist, Lord Kelvin (born in Bel- 
fast in 1824), visualised an era in 
which air or water would be used to 
air condition our homes, offices, and 
factories, using a “heat pump”. 

This machine is designed to draw 
heat from the air and to use it for 
heating buildings. 

Simple in design, easy to run, the 
“heat pump” can be located any- 
where in the house—basement, attic, 
in the roof or some special room. 

Since no chimneys are needed, 
there will be a big saving in build- 
ing costs. 

Finally, that worry of all house- 
wives—the dust caused by coal, turf, 
or oil heating—will be eliminated in 
these homes of the near-future. 

—A. J. BRANDTON in the Irish 
Press. 


Statistic Twister 

AST YEAR, A SUAVE, MOUSTACHED, 

little American spent some six 
months in Ireland. The result of 
his stay is The Irish and Catholic 
Power. The small gentleman’s name 
was Paul Blanshard, and though the 
Irish were disappointed to find him 
sO unsinister in appearances, still 
they crossed their fingers and hoped 
for great things. But alas, Blanshard 
dismally disappointed them. 

Every Irishman likes a fight, but 
The Irish and Catholic Power could 
be refuted by any schoolboy. 


For example, Blanshard states that 
because of the “ easy-going ” attitude 
of Catholic theologians to the obliga- 
tion of income-tax, only one in seven 
of the working population of the 
Republic pays any tax: in the Pro- 
testant North the proportion is one 
in three. This is true, but Blanshard 
fails to give the real reason for the 
disparity that there are 640,000 agri- 
cultural workers in the Republic (not 
within income-tax range) against 
165,000 in the North. 

This is a typical example of 
Blanshard’s dishonest twisting of 
statistics. 

—Rev. R. J, O'Dea, S.J., in the 

Oregon Jesuit. 


No ‘‘baw” in Castlebar 


RUMOUR THAT RADIO EIREANN 
were establishing a Pronunciation 
Section in Henry Street was denied. 
Yet who is to tell new announcers 
that such place names as Kildare, 
Cahir (Care), Rosslare, Ballisodare, 
should not have any “ ay-a ” in their 
endings? In Castlebar there is no 
“baw”, while in Ballygar and Mul- 
lingar there is no “ gaw”. There can 
be no “lau” in either Athlone or 
Ballinasloe. 
Why do the announcers omit the 
“r” sound in Kilorglin and Carlow? 
—*“ THE RAMBLER” in the Weekly 
Independent. 


Senator McCarthy 


= I MET IN AMERICA WERE 
ee at the way Senator 
McCarthy has been condemned with- 
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out a hearing in Ireland. McCarthy’s 
job is to ferret out Communists and 
would-be Communists, the people 
who were giving tongue in Moscow 
accents in the 1940’s, when the whole 
world was slipping into Communism, 
and who would again, if the tide 
against Russia began to turn. 

“It is an unsavoury job because 
they are a slippery, unsavoury lot, 
but surely it is a job that should be 
a if people value the free way of 

“To call McCarthy a disreputable 
and discredited witch-hunter is just 
gross misrepresentation.” 

—Most Rev. Dr. Luar, Bishop 

of Cork. 


Hennessys of Cognac 
BRANDY TRADE OF THE HEnN- 
nessy family has an Irish back- 
ground. 

A few years ago the firm decided 
to establish its main export head- 
quarters in Dublin; and Brigadier 
Hennessy, who has since succeeded 
his father as Lord Windlesham, took 
charge of the Irish business. Now a 
further development is announced 
with the establishment of a bottling 
factory near Dublin; so that Ireland 
will be the centre for bottling as well 
as distribution to other countries. 

America is one of the chief mar- 
kets for the export of Cognac brandy, 
and this trade in dollars should be 
of considerable importance. 

Some thirty years ago I was shown 
over the Cognac business by Senator 
James Hennessy, who was then head 
of the firm. At that time there was 
an almost complete cessation of 
exports, and the bottling factory at 
Cognac, and its river steamers, were 
all but idle. The two principal 
markets for Cognac brandy up to 
1914 had been Russia and the U.S.A. 
But by 1922, when I visited Cognac, 
all trade with Russia had been broken 
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Around the World in 
80 hours 


NYONE with £650 to spare can 

circle the globe in five days 
by ordinary scheduled airline 
services, and with good connec- 
tions at airports could do the 
trip in four days. 

Travelling eastwards, a pas- 
senger could leave Dublin Air- 
port on Sunday morning in an 
Aer Lingus DC-3 bound for 
Paris, and arrive back at Shan- 
non the following Friday morn- 
ing. Between leaving Dublin and 
arriving back in Ireland he 
would cover about 24,000 miles, 
stop at ten airports in eight dif- 
ferent countries and spend about 
eighty hours in the air, in planes 
of six different airlines. 

The longest wait for a con- 
nection on this lightning world 
tour is not at some Asiatic city, 
where time is not valued so 
highly, but in the city of bustle 
—New York. Arriving there in 
an American Air Lines DC-7 
from Chicago, our ambitious 
traveller would have at least 
seventeen hours to spare before 
catching a plane to whisk him 
back to Ireland. 

—“H. N.” in the Irish Times. 


off, and the United States had 
adopted prohibition, so that the sale 
of brandy had become illegal. 

It was surprising to see how little 


the proprietors seemed to worry 
about this interruption of ordinary 
trade. The stocks were steadily 
dwindling through evaporation, but 
their value was increasing all the 
time as they matured. Sooner or 
later, the demand for Cognac brandy 
was sure to revive 
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After losing {£10,000 in Australia, the ex-jockey from Dublin 
came home to train 400 winners 


Our Most Talked About Trainer 


GEORGE WHITING 


LL you have to do, if you want 

to meet the most successful and 

the most talked-about racehorse 
trainer in the world, is to patrol the 
thirty yards of cobbles between 
Charlie Ryan’s bar and Mrs. 
McDonagh’s haberdashery shop in 
Newbridge, hard by the Downlands 
of the Curragh, and some twenty- 
five miles west of Dublin on the 
rambling road to Cork via Kildare. 

Sooner or later, a squat, jovial 
countryman, crying “horse” with 
every waddling step, will appear at 
the door of the Central Hotel. 

He’s your man—P. J. (Paddy) 
Prendergast, the forty-three-year-old 
Irish genius who seemingly has only 
to whisper to a thoroughbred to 
make it emulate a bullet. 


A SWIFT appraisal by shrewd eyes, 

and then you are asked in for a 
drink. Tea. Trainer Prendergast has 
a palate for the peaty broth of old 
Ireland—but only in the depths of 
winter. With the approach of the 
“ flat”, he perches immovably on the 
wagon. 

Prendergast became a centre of 
international sports controversy when, 
some time ago, he was informed by 
the Jockey Club Stewards at New- 
market that he would not be per- 
mitted to enter any more horses on 
the sacrosanct turf of England—a 


decision which aroused indignation 
in every man, woman, and horse in 
Ireland. 

For months Mr. P. wisely kept his 
fingers crossed and his mouth shut 
in the hope of a reprieve. 

Quickly he makes it plain that you 
are wasting your time if you hope o 
tempt from him one word of protest 
or complaint. 

But he does it with a chuckle, and 
reminds you, to your goggled-eyed 
astonishment, that the Jockey Club 
are not the only people to throw him 
out of England. The last time it was 
the police! 


YES, Britain actually deported trainer 

Prendergast fourteen years ago— 
at the time of the I.R.A. bombs in 
pillar-boxes and similar political 
pranks. 

“I had taken my wife, Josephine, 
and my daughter, Eileen, home to 
Ireland when war broke out,” he 
told me. “ But I came back to Liver- 
pool in October, 1940, to join the 
R.A.F. They turned me down. So 
did your Army. 

“Then a Liverpool-Irish friend of 
mine, Detective Jack Sheehan, called 
at my hotel with a yellow paper in 
his hand and with a face as long as 
the Cesarewitch. 

“* Paddy,” says he, ‘I’ve bad news 
for you. It’s yourself that’s being de- 
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ported, and it’s me that’s taking you 
back to Ireland this night.’” 


ERGAST, who would not know 

a bomb from a banana, recalls the 
incident without rancour. Puts it 
down to war nerves, and is probably 
right. 

Far worse than the deportation 
order, he says, was the fact that he 
was broke. 

But he is not broke any more. He 
is on the edge of affluence. 

And thereby hangs a tale of gump- 
tion, of triumph over broken bones, 
and of how far an Irishman can get 
with a strict code of discipline, a 
load of horse sense and a four-year- 
old bay called Spratstown. 

Prendergast, son of a man who 
used to break and make polo ponies, 
knew both ends of a horse before he 
was seven, and was serving his 
apprenticeship on the Curragh at 
2/6 a week, plus keep, when he was 
twelve. 


WAxinG too fat for the flat, the 
youthful Prendergast chose steeple- 
chasing as a more adventurous alter- 
native to the life of a stable lad. 
Before he was sixteen he was riding 
an odd winner for John Beary, and 
getting himself known in England as 
a worthy member of that tough little 


band of Irish riders to whom broken 
bones are incidentals. 

Strictly impartial in his approach 
to the orthopedic, Prendergast broke 
his back in England, his left arm in 
Scotland, and his neck in Ireland. 

Another fracture—to his bank 
account—occurred as The result of 
three lively years in Australia, where 
he won two Grand Nationals. 

“T got into the money, learned the 
hard way about what happens io 
fools and their cash, and came home 
broke,” says Prendergast, with the 
slightly smug air of comfortable 
middle-age recalling the follies of 
youth. 


T Australian venture must have 
cost him the best part of £10,000. 
But the luck changed to rainbows 
in 1943, when he decided to become 
a trainer. 

On behalf of Jim Bradley, a Dublin 
wine merchant, Prendergast paid 
£200 to trainer Bill Ash for the four- 
year-old Spratstown, stabled him 
with his father, won races at Naas 
and Limerick—and so began the 
career that has made him one of the 
most sought-after trainers in racing. 

Prendergast’s second owner, by 
the way, was boxer Jack Doyle who, 
in 1944, instructed him to buy “ the 
best horse you can get for £150.” 
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The resulting purchase was 
Pelorus, a three-year-old gelding 
which Prendergast trained to win 
fifteen races on the flat and over 
hurdles. 

Two two-year-old fillies, Malta 
and Marcella, were added to the 
string at a total cost of £50. 

What pin-money stuff to the 
Prendergast of today. 


JN just over ten years he has trained 

more than 400 winners; he has 
headed the winning list in Ireland 
for five consecutive years; he has 
polished off every two-year-old race 
in that country. He has won the 
Irish Derby (twice), the Irish 1,000 
guineas, the Irish Oaks and the 
Ulster Derby (twice). 

In the England that once deported 
him, Prendergast has carried off the 
Gimcrack Stakes (twice) and made 
his presence felt in rich races at 
Goodwood and Ascot. 


His bloodstock deals and his 


Dog Gone It! 
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wagering coups on behalf of owners 
have broken records on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

His current list of forty patrons is 
made up of wealthy, hopeful and 
perspicacious owners from England, 
Ireland, U.S.A., South America, 
Belgium, Greece, Brazil and India. 

Six of his string of seventy-six— 
“ungalloped, of course, but the best 
crop I ever had ”—were entered for 
the English Derby of 1954. 


H's weekly wage bill for a staff of 
sixty at Rossmore Lodge, Kildare, 
amounts to more than £300. 

His_ recently-bought ten-roomed 
house, “ Keadeen”, is the pride of 
the Curragh. 

His cattle and his wheat are grow- 
ing on 300 of the richest acres in 


Treland. 


Paddy Prendergast, with his owners 
declaring they will stick to him 
whate’er befall, is ace high in his 
profession. 


FARMER’S dog, extremely fond of sausages, had been 
taught to go after them for himself, carrying a written 


order in his mouth. 


Day after day he appeared at the butcher’s shop, bringing 


his master’s order, and by and by the butcher became care- 
less about reading the document. Finally, when the bill 
was sent in the farmer complained that he was charged 
with more sausages than he had ordered. 

The butcher was surprised, and the ‘hext time the dog 
came in with a slip of paper between his teeth the butcher 
took the trouble to look at it. The paper was blank, and 
further investigations showed that whenever the dog felt a 
craving for sausages he looked round for a piece of paper 
and trotted off to the butcher’s. 

—Tuam Herald. 


An evil genius wrecked the Fenian movement 


DESMOND RYAN 


Jim McDermotr—the evil 

genius of the Fenian movement 

—was the handsome, glib- 
tongued, intelligent, unprincipled son 
of a Dublin coachman. 

He was adventurous enough to win 
the Cross of St. Sylvester from Pope 
Pius IX for his service with the 
Irish Papal Brigade in 1860; un- 
scrupulous enough to betray his 
comrades not once but again and 
again—and yet he had such a mag- 
netic personality that he could always 
find dupes in spite of the most 
damning public exposures. 

By the early 1860’s Red Jim had 
already emerged as a blustering hot- 
head on the fringe of the nationalist 
movement. The more level-headed 
leaders distrusted this flamboyant 
orator, this rabble-rouser whose open 
calls for the most violent measures 
were merely damaging the cause. But 
they did not yet know that behind 
the mask of irresponsibility was the 
face of treachery. 


Joes STEPHENS was one of those 

who strongly distrusted McDer- 
mott, and when Jim left Dublin for 
the United States in 1863 for a 
lecture tour as Irish patriot and 


Papal warrior, Stephens sent an 
emphatic appeal to John O’Mahony, 
leader of one of the two rival Fenian 


wings in America, begging him not 
to let McDermott act under Fenian 
auspices, officially or unofficially, 
during the tour. 

“He has not the weight and 
steadiness and ability and other 
essential qualities,” he warned. “ He 
injured us in his former efforts in 
this way.” 

But Red Jim, the spell-binder, 
won over O’Mahony, whose blind 
belief in him as an upright patriot 
did incalculable harm to Fenianism. 
“A patriot . . .”"—that was the only 
answer he ever made to McDermott’s 
many critics, even to John O’Leary 
who, ten years later, repeated 
Stephen’s warning more bluntly: 

“Every Fenian of standing dis- 
trusts this man. And isn’t it enough 
that he is a blackguard?” 


*"MAHONY was deaf to warnings, 

and so Red Jim waved the green 
flag, boosted dynamite as a weapon 
against the British enemy, and roused 
the mobs to frantic cheers. 

In February, 1883, with O’ Mahony 
and others, he addressed a large 
meeting in New York, denounced 
the imprisonment of O’Donovan 
Rossa, and declared with no truth 
whatever that Rossa was being 
flogged in jail. 

For Red Jim was already in the 
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pay of the British, and under cover 
of these inflammatory speeches was, 
in fact, spreading dissension in the 
Fenian ranks. 

His master was Mr. Archibald, the 
British Consul in New York, who 
had his agents planted in the ranks 
of American Fenianism. 

Archibald bought over Rudolph 
Fitzpatrick, and with him regular 
reports on the plan by the “ Robert’s 
wing” of the American Fenians to 
invade Canada. At the same time 
Major Le Caron was keeping London 
well posted on those same plans. 


Hee Red Jim entered the picture. 

He helped to complete the Le 
Caron-Fitzpatrick treachery by sell- 
ing to the British Secret Service— 
through Archibald—the counterblast 
scheme of O’Mahony’s rival Fenian 
wing for an expedition against 
Campo Bello, a small island off the 
coast of Maine which was held by 
the British. 

The double failure of the expedi- 
tions by both Fenian wings damaged 
the movement’s prestige and wasted 
valuable funds. 

Suspicions were gathering around 
McDermott, and the storm broke in 
1883, when we find him across the 
Atlantic again. 

During his trip to Ireland, posing 
as a journalist with some credentials 
he had fooled Rossa into giving him, 
McDermott visited Davitt in jail. 


D4vitT told Tim Healy that “the 
greatest scoundrel now in Ire- 
land” was about to enter the cell, 
and, when Red Jim began to praise 
the Invincibles, ordered him out. 
Davitt noted that he was about 
forty-five, respectable in dress and 
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manner and very plausible. That 
night Red Jim got so drunk that he 
was arrested. He was quietly re- 
leased, but a friendly newspaperman 
had seen and told Davitt of the 
papers found on him which proved 
him a secret agent. 

In August, 1883, Red Jim was 
arrested in Liverpool—and soon re- 
leased. Whereupon O’Donovan Rossa 
sent a public telegram to Sir William 
Harcourt, the British Home Secre- 
tary, denouncing McDermott as a 
British spy and an agent provocateur. 
Before that the entire Irish-American 
revolutionary Press had been loud in 
similar denunciations. 

By that time both the Clan na 
Gael in America and the whole 
Fenian movement had grave cause 
to suspect Red Jim. They had known 
that his life was shady, that he was 
connected with blackmailing journal- 
ism, and that he had at least one 
murder to his unsavoury record. 


‘THEY suspected that he had betrayed 

Dr. Gallagher and the London 
dynamiters, and that he had played 
a part in the betrayal of the Invin- 
cibles. 

And now it was definitely known 
that he had instigated dynamite 
plots, and had sent his dupes to 
penal servitude. 

From some of O’Donovan Rossa’s 
too trusting followers, he had learned 
of Dr. Gallagher’s independent ven- 
ture; he had accompanied some of 
the London dynamiters as they sur- 
veyed public buildings, and had 
perhaps learned the Glasgow plans 
as well. 

He had travelled to Cork to 
recruit his dupes, and Michael 
Davitt publicly accused him later of 
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ITISH espionage wrecked the Fenian movement as it wrecked | 
every struggle for Irish independence between 1798 and 1916. 
O’Donovan Rossa and the others who kept the flame alive 
> between the Rising of 1848 and the Insurrection of 1916, were 
| defeated by the treachery of agents in the pay of the British. 
] An informer trapped O’Donovan Rossa and his comrades of the | 
Phoenix Society in 1864. 

Dublin Castle bought Pierce Nagle, James Stephens’s trusted 
messenger, in 1864. 

Some secret watcher gave away Stephens’s hiding place in 186s. 

John Devoy was cut short in his work of subverting the Irish 

> soldiers in the British Army by soldier spies whom their own officers 

sent into the Fenian organisation in 1866. 

ee wrecked the 1867 Rising by revealing the plans in 
vance. 

Major Henri Le Caron—*“ Inspector-General of the Irish Repub- 
lican Army ”—sabotaged the Fenian raids from the United States 
into Canada and kept London informed on the inner workings of @ 
the Clan na Gael in America from the early ’sixties until he went 


into the witness-box at the Parnell Commission in the late eighties. § 


obtaining Dublin Castle funds to 
organise the dynamite plots—or 
rather to plant dynamite on two men 
who were arrested as they landed in 
England and sent to penal servitude, 
where one died! 


McDermott, bold as ever, was ready 

to brazen it out. Still posing as a 
patriot, he wrote to Rossa regretting 
the loss of “ such sterling men.” 

Then an agent of an_ Irish- 
American group arrived on some 
mission, still obscure, to rescue the 
Invincibles then in jail, or to remove 
the men who had informed on them. 

His was the decisive voice. He 
provided enough details of Red 
Jim’s activities to convince Rossa 
and Devoy of what the traitor’s réle 
had been. 

Things grew too hot for him now, 
and Red Jim vanished to Paris. But 
he was still up to his old game. He 
sent another innocent Irishman to 


Cork, where suspicion was now rife 
against him, and would have landed 
his own messenger in jail had it not 
been for an Irishman he met in 
Paris. 

“If the messenger is arrested, 
you'll be shot!” the exile told him 
bluntly. In a panic Red Jim fled to 
America. 


QE of the men he had failed to 

trap in Cork arrived hot on his 
heels, dived into a saloon after him, 
and fired point-blank at the traitor. 
With the proverbial luck of the devil, 
Red Jim escaped through the door. 

Time after time in his chequered 
career he escaped angry bullets, 
and one account of his end late in 
the ’nineties is that he was killed in 
a London pub brawl. 

There is some evidence, however, 
that Red Jim lived on, brazen and 
unharmed, and died in New York at 
the turn of the century. 
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Smugglers’ Luck 


J. B. SMYTH 


“7 ’mM not be any manner of means 
what you’d call an educated man, 
but when I’ve told you my story 

even you, a man of letters, will give 

me credit for it.” 

Roddy McHugh, a wiry little man 
with a crafty-looking face, leaned 
across the bar of the Blue Inn pub, 
while the publican, Phil Brady, 
busied himself filling the pint of 
stout that Roddy had ordered. As 
was usual with Phil Brady, he was 
smiling, and the people around that 
part of the Border would tell you 
that the publican’s smile hid a lot of 
things. 

He rested his head on his hands 
and, leaning across the bar, addressed 
his customer. 

“And what is the story, Roddy, 
may I ask? Did you hoodwink some 
woman about the weight of her tur- 
keys, or was it that you got one up 
on the customs men?” 


“‘Trotu and, Phil, you know well 

yourself I wouldn’t wrong any- 
body in their weights. An’ there was 
no question of wrong in it. A hard 
bargain, that’s all it was. "T'was like 
this. 

“It happened last night when I 
was coming home. When I was about 
three miles from the Border I come 
on a lorry pulled in on the side of 
the road. I could see he had a load 


whoever he might be, and I got curi- 
ous to know why he stopped like he 
did. Then it struck me he might have 
engine trouble, so I got out to have 
a dekko after I drove in behind him. 
But look as I would, not a soul could . 
I see. There was no one in the front, 
nor in ’round the engine, nor any- 
where. 

“TI was just goin’ to see what the 
load was like, when yer man comes 
out from under the hedge. He was a 
big fellow, as big as you are, with 
the hat pulled down over his cyes 
and he was well muffled up. He was 
takin’ no chances that anyone would 
see his face, dark and all as the night 
was. 

“*What’s the trouble?’ said I to 
him, ‘anything wrong with the bus?’ 

“*Well, blast it,’ says he, and he 
stood there then without a word out 
of him. 

“*What’s wrong with you?’ sez 
I to him; ‘ are you scared of me?’ 

“* Scared,’ says he, with a nervous 
kind of a laugh; ‘ well, a kind of. For 
the minit, I thought you were a 
customs man.’ 


“ AND then, Phil, I got an inklin’ of 
what the bucko was up to. A 
smuggler he was, if ever there was 
one, and man, but he had a big load 
on yon lorry. 
“* Ach, don’t be alarmed, me good 
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man,’ says I to him; ‘you have no 
need to be afraid of me. If I can do 
you a good turn, just say the word.’ 

“* Well,’ says he, ‘I’m in the divil 
of a fix. I’ve run out of juice and I’ve 
a long journey before me; but if I 
had enough petrol to get me to the 
other side of the Border, I wouldn’t 
mind. ‘Maybe you could spare me 
some?’ 

“* Well, I don’t know about that,’ 
says I. ‘I have only enough in the 
tank to get meself across. Not but I 
have a couple of gallons with me that 
I got for a neighbour. He’s goin’ to 
a fair in the mornin’ with a load of 
pigs and he hasn’t a drop unless what 
I’m bringin’ him. I couldn’t dream 
of lettin’ him down.’ 

“ Man alive, but he jumped at that, 
Phil, when he heard it. 


“* Wow look here,’ says he, ‘I'll 
make it worth your while to 
give the petrol to me, and when you 
cross the Border you can run‘ into 
the town and get all you want for 
your neighbour.’ 
“Well, I knew I had him, but I 
thought it better to stall a bit. 
“* Ach, I don’t know,’ says I to 
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him. ‘I wouldn’t like chancin’ that; 
the garage might be shut. But, sure, 
maybe I could give you a tow?’ 

“*Now look here,’ says he, ‘ sell 
me them two gallons. Towin’ is out 
of the question, and if we did try it 
both of us might be caught. Come 
on, now; what’s your price for it?’ 

“Well, I pretended to think it 
over awhile, and I could see he was 
gettin’ more jittery every minit. To 
tell you the truth I was half afraid 
meself that a patrol might come along 
and find me crackin’ with him, so I 
up and asked him: ‘What will you 
give me?’ 

“*T'll give you a pound a gallon,’ 
says he; ‘that’s a good generous 
offer now, isn’t it?’ 

“* Ah, generous how-are you,’ says 
I laughin’ like. ‘ Why, man, how soft 
y’are. If you want that petrol you can 


have it for twenty pound a gallon, 
not a penny less.’ 


“you should have seen the capers 
of him, Phil, when he heard the 
price I wanted. 
“*Twenty pounds,’ says he, ‘ why, 
dammit, man, that’s robbery. The 
whole load wouldn’t be worth that.’ 
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“*Please yourself,’ says I to him 
as I went to go, ‘but that’s a big 
load of stuff you’ve got there. It must 
be worth a few hundred, not to men- 
tion the lorry. It would be a pity to 
let the customs men get it. I think 
that forty pound’s little enough to 
get you out of the fix, and even at 
that I’m takin’ the risk of bein’ pulled 
in for helpin’ you in the smugglin’ 
racket.’ 

“And then, as if I didn’t care a 
rap what he did, I got into me own 
oul’ lorry, but he wouldn’t let me go. 

“*Here, wait a minit,’ says he. 
‘I know I haven’t much choice and 
you know it, too, but what about 
givin’ me one gallon? Pll give you 
ten pound for it, for after all y’are 
takin’ a chance, and it’s only right 
@you should have something extra. 
Come on, what do you say?’ 

“*Whist,’ says I, ‘ what’s that?’ 

“Then I pretended to listen, not 
that there was anything near, for 
that matter, but he was so jumpy 
afraid of the customs pouncin’ that 
he stood there without a word out 
of him, listenin’. 


“* [00k here, me good man,’ says I 


after a while, ‘ you'll have to 
make up your mind. It’s forty pounds 
for the two gallons, includin’ the tin, 
or no deal. Now, which is it to be? 
Remember, thim’s me last words, for 
I must be goin’!’ 

“*QOh, very well,’ says he in a de- 
spairin’ kind of a voice, ‘let me have 
it; it’s good-bye to this night’s profit, 
but I'll make it up again.’ 

“* Good,’ says I, getting out again, 
‘now let me see your money. It 
would be awkward if you found your 
purse empty when you had the juice 
in your tank.’ 
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“* Why, by heavens,” says he, ‘ but 
you have a terrible twisted mind. 
Here, shine this torch, shade it that 
it won’t be seen. I'll let you see the 
money.’ 

“He counted out forty quid, four 
tenners it was, from a battered ould 
black wallet that was burstin’ with 
notes. I took a squint at the dough 
in his hand, then I got him the tin, 
and do you know, Phil, he took off 
the lid and sniffed the stuff to make 
sure it wasn’t water I was sellin’ him. 

“ Now, Phil, what do you think of 
that for a business deal?” 


Pun laughed heartily as he beamed 
in admiration at Roddy. 

“Twas a smart bit of work, 
Roddy,” he said, “ the devil a smarter 
one could ask for. And tell me now. 
Had you no inklin’ at all of who yer 
man was?” 

“Ach, sure I told you, Phil. I 
couldn’t see his face at all, and he 
had a voice like a drake. But, indeed, 
I’m not worryin’ about who he was, 
«so long as I’ve got his dough. Here, 
give me a bottle of stout to liven up 
this drink a bit. I'll have to be goin’ 
now, for I have a bit of business to 
attend to. That reminds me. I want 
some singles. Could you split one of 
yer man’s tenners for me?” 

“ Certainly,” answered Phil. “ Cer- 
tainly, with pleasure.” 

He took the tenner from Roddy 
and moved slowly towards the till, 
fingering the note and chuckling to 
himself as he went. 

The smile faded gradually from 
his face as with a puzzled look he 
examined the note more closely, 
holding it up to the light. Then he 
turned back to Roddy and stared at 
him without speaking. 
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* What’s wrong?” Roddy asked, a 
tone of eagerness in his voice. “ It’s 
a tenner, isn’t it?” 

The publican pursed his lips and 
looked again at the note. 

“Well, to tell you the truth, 
Roddy, I don’t like tellin’ you what 
I think it is. Not yet, anyway. Would 
you mind lettin’ me have a look at 
the other ones he gave you?” 


Rovpy, now visibly troubled, stared 
hard at Phil. 

“It’s not a bad one, Phil, is it?” 
he stammered. 

“I’m afraid it is, Roddy. Show me 
the rest of them.” 

With trembling hands Roddy com- 
plied. Phil subjected each note in 
turn to a close scrutiny, his ejacula- 
tions revealing his findings. 

“Don’t say they’re all bad, Phil, 
that none of thim is any good.” 

“Not worth the paper they’re 
printed on, Roddy, not worth 
a match.” 

Carelessly, Phil let the notes drop 


from his fingers, one of them falling. 


to the floor. 

“You've been diddlied, Roddy, no 
mistake about it. I’m surprised you 
didn’t cop it yourself.” 


THE IRISH DIGEST 


“(Cor it? Cop it be hanged! How 

could I cop it? I go be what’s 
printed on them. I’m not well up in 
these things like you are. You’re sure 
now that they’re bad? You wouldn’t 
be makin’ a mistake?” 

“No mistake at all,” answered 
Phil. “You can take them to any 
banker and he'll bear me out.” 

“I want no truck with bankers, I 
just wanted to be sure, Phil.” 

In a daze Roddy turned to leave, 


_Stopping at the door to call back: 


“Don’t tell anyone about it, Phil, 
I wouldn’t like thim laughin’ at me.” 

“You can trust me, Roddy,” Phil 
answered him; “you can trust me. 
I won’t tell a soul.” 

“ Ach, and indeed I know I can,” 
said Roddy, as he went out. 


THE publican remained motionless, 

listening intently until the sound 
of Roddy’s lorry had died away in the 
distance; then he stooped and re- 
trieved the note that had fallen on 
the floor. 

Then, with loving care, he placed 
the four tenners in what Roddy had 
so aptly described as “a battered 
ould black wallet, that was burstin’ 
with notes ”. 


Deft Definitions 


[PDPLomart: A man who convinces his wife that a woman 


looks stout in a fur coat. 


Pt Man: One who knows where his cigar ashes are going 
to land. 


P4AWNBROKER : One who lives off the flat of the land. 


PPoRGEr : A man who makes a name for himself. 


Boom Time: A period when we all get rich by charging 


one another too much. 
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Fighting and flying were Colonel Cody’s life loves 


First Wings Over England 


HE “Flying Broncho Buster” 

and the “King of the Cow- 

boys” they called Col. Samuel 
Franklin Cody. And the Texas-born 
grandson of an Ulster emigrant lived 
up to his names. 

For not only did he win world 
fame as an Indian scout, sharp- 
shooter and Wild West showman, he 
also left an indelible mark on the his- 
tory of world aviation: as a pioneer 
of aircraft design and the first man to 
fly a plane in Britain! 

Such was his fame as an Indian 
fighter, horseman and hunter that he 
was often confused with his namesake 
and friend, Col. W. F. (Buffalo Bill) 
Cody, to whom he bore a striking 
resemblance, later he won most fame 
as pioneering aviator. 

In Pioneer of the Air (Gale and 
Polden, 10/6), G. A. Broomfield de- 
scribes Cody as a veritable Leonardo 
- da Vinci of talents. Actor, inventor, 
playwright, music-hall star, fighting 
and flying became his life loves. 

Fate and his Irish grandfather 
made him a fighter. A Chinese cook 
and a kite made him a flyer. 


RANDFATHER Copy left Antrim for 

America in the early part of the 
19th century. He came of tough stock 
and he chose a tough life: a farm 
hewn out of a stretch of virgin forest 
in the heart of the then notoriously 
lawless State cf Texas. 

Surrounded by maurading tribes of 
Indians, gun-crazy whites and prowl- 
ing prairie killers he set about 


first native of these isles 

to fly in Britain was an Irish- 

man, 7. T. C. Moore-Brabazon, 

now Lord Brabazon of Tara, Co. 
Meath. 

His plane was a French Voisin 
No. 2 called “The Bird of 
Passage” and the distance 450 
yards. The date was December 
8, 1908, eight months after 
American citizen Colonel S. F. 
Cody had made the first recor- 
ded flight. 


growing grapes for muscatels and 
raisins. It was a battle with land- 
grabbers that allowed of no quarter. 
There was only one law: “ Shoot 
first and ask questions afterwards.” 

But “ Irish ” Cody and his Dutch- 
Irish wife survived, raised a family, 
and watched their three grandsons 
fire their first shots and saddle their 
first ponies. 


future pioneer of the air, the 
youngest of the three Cody grand- 
sons, was three years old when he 
saw his first kite: a battered relic 
of his father’s service in the Civil 
War. From that moment until the 
end of his life, ironically enough, in 
an aeroplane which that first toy had 
inspired, kites held for him an irres- 
istible fascination. 
He set out to make and fly one of 
his own. His instructor was a wizened 
little man steeped in the Oriental 
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Is 1888 Cody joined a Wild West 
& and France, Italy, Sicily, Malta and North 

It was a triumphal procession. In France he not only gave exhibi- 
tions of horsemanship and sharpshooting, he also raced and beat the 
pick of the country’s riders and cyclists. He became idol of Paris, 
and was greeted with cheers and “ Vive Cody! Vive Cody!” every 


time he appeared on the streets. 


to get first place. 


In Italy he revived chariot-racing on a rocecourse near Rome, 
and in a race of six teams, each with four horses abreast, managed 


love and lore of the kite as a sacred 
emblem. 


oYHOoD was brief in the Wild 
West. Before he was out of his 
teens Cody had become famous as a 
wild buffalo hunter, a horseman and 
a superb shot. 

He lived an adventurous life and 
earned a hazardous living, rounding 
up game to feed the brawling gangs 
of tough navvies who were laying 
the first railroads across the prairie, 
broncho busting, scouting. 

His toughness was a legend. 
Once the Indians swept down upon 
his home at dead of night, pillaged 
and burnt it, and left him for dead. 
Seriously wounded, he crawled out 
of the debris, dragged himself on 
hands and knees through the woods 
for eight miles, swam a river, and 
reached the U.S. Army outpost at 
Fort Worth. 


Adventure was in his blood. Fired 
by the tales of the great wealth being 
amassed by the Klondyke gold- 
diggers, he joined the mad rush to 
the frozen wastes of the North. 

It was a disastrous venture. Two 
ve s later he returned to Texas and 

roncho busting and won renewed 
fame as the “ King of the Cowboys”. 


HE began horse dealing and made 
a tsip to England, where he met 
John Blackburne Davis, official blood- 


stock buyer for Edward VII. Davis 
was interested in Cody’s horses. The 
King of the Cowboys was more inter- 
ested in Davis’ daughter, Lela. 
Shortly afterwards, they were 
married. 

It was the perfect match. Fearless, 
a magnificent horsewoman and a first- 
class shot, Mrs. Cody shared her 
husband’s many-sided interests, and 
became his music-hall partner, his 
leading lady and his passenger in 
many of his pioneer flights. 

Cody visited Berlin, where he per- 
fected an automatic rifle, the proto- 
type of the present “Tommy” gun. 

He returned to England, formed his 
own company and wrote and pro- 
duced his own plays! Between tours 
he and his wife and two sons gave 
trick shooting displays on the music- 
halls, the boys, like their father, 
having long flowing locks as yet un- 
touched by barbers’ shears. 

He began to give his attention to 
kite flying again and devised a “ man- 
lifting” kite in which he and Mrs. 
Cody both made ascents. Cody 
patented his kite in 1901. It included 
many of the features which the 
Wright brothers incorporated in the 
patent they applied for in 1903, when 
they built the first successful power- 
driven plane. 


[NDEED, six months before the 
Wrights made their first flight in 
America, on December 17, 1903, 


‘ 
‘ 


FIRST WINGS OVER ENGLAND 


Cody wrote in a London magazine : — 
I have invented an aerial machine 
which, although not perfect, has 
many successful attributes. My in- 
vention I have called the “Cody 
Aeroplane”. One of the main 
objects aimed at is utility for 
reconnaissance purposes during any 
weather, day or night, in time of 
war both on land and sea. In its 
present stage, it has proved quite 
practical for taking photographs at 
any altitude. This I have done... 


(Copy was commissioned by the 

Admiralty to demonstrate the 
value of his man-lifting kites for 
observation points at gunnery prac- 
tice and in wartime reconnaissance. 
One of these demonstrations was to 
be given aboard the cruiser 
Grafton : — 

The usual activity associated 
with an impending voyage was 
under way when Cody arrived 
at the dockside. Having satisfied 
himself that the engines were in 
good trim, the Engineer-Lieutenant 
—now Rear-Admiral T.  E. 
Aickenhead—of the ship came up 
on deck for a breath of fresh air. 
On reaching the gangway he 
stopped dead in his tracks, gazed 
long and wonderingly at the appari- 
tion striding up the gangway. 

“Holy Moses! Jumping cats!” 
he ejaculated vehemently, “I don’t 
believe it! I just don’t believe it!” 

For there, striding on to the 

ide of His Imperial Majesty’s 

eet was a cowboy—a real, live 
cowboy—complete with full cow- 
boy regalia, a Buffalo Bill goatee 
beard, long flowing locks and a 
huge sombrero! 


Edward VII asked to meet the 
“Flying Cowboy”, and called him 
“Colonel”. Henceforth, Cody called 
himself Colonel and was accepted as 
such by Brass Hats, Press and people. 
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[N_1906 Cody was appointed Chief 

Kiting Instructor to the Army and 
took over a workshop at the Crystal 
Palace. It was here that he fitted one 
of his kites with front elevators and a 
rudder and installed a 15 h.p. engine. 
It was here too that he introduced 
the first parachute—a piece of sail 
cloth which enabled the pilot to bale 
out and float to the ground! 

When he set out to build a plane, 
the Army agreed to finance the ven- 
ture: with a grant of £50! 

A tree in Farnborough, embedded 
in concrete and surrounded by rail- 
ings, tells the story of the venture. 
The inscription of it reads :— 


Colonel S. F. Cody picketed his 
aeroplane to this tree and from near 
this spot on 16th May, 1908, made 
the first successful officially re- 
corded flight in Great Britain. 

The plane was called British Army 
Aeroplane No. 1. The distance it 
flew was fifty feet. The height it 
rose was six inches. 


(Copy worked day and night to per- 
fect his plane, risking his life 
daily in learning to fly by trial and 
error. He had many crashes, few 
friends and a host of detractors. 

The Press opened a campaign 
against him, calling his plane a 
“mowing machine”, “ grasshopper ” 
and “ agricultural instrument”. They 
jeered at his many smashes and 
called him a “bluffer” and an 
“American showman” who was 
wasting public money and never 
would fly. 

But handicapped though he was 
by a worn-out aeroplane and an 
underpowered engine, Cody pegged 
doggedly on and made flights of 
from 1,000 yards to a mile. 

Cody flew about one and a half 
miles on August 15th, 1909. Im- 
mediately afterward he took his own 
wife up: and she thus became the 
first woman to fly in Britain. 


| 


UT his greatest moment came a 
month later, when he fiew for an 

hour and six minutes at a height of 
800 feet. 

All his prophecies and dreams had 
at last come true. He had become the 
first man in the world to fly for over 
one hour across country. He was 
greeted by public and Press asa hero. 
The “King of the Cowboys” was 
now the darling of society. The King 
of England, the Prince of Wales, the 
Empress Eugenie, widow of 
Napoleon III, Sir Thomas Lipton, 
and General Sir Horace Smith- 
Dorrien were amongst his intimate 
friends. 


“Flying Cowboy” welcomed 

their friendship, but kept his 

balance, and went on flying and 
experimenting. 

Cody’s great flight and the sen- 
sational channel crossing by the 
Frenchman, Bleriot, on July 25th, 
1909, brought home to Britain that 
she was no longer an island protected 
by a navy. She could be invaded 
from the air. The public became 
disturbed. 


SPEEDS rocketed to 77 m.p.h. and 

Lord Northcliffe, ever attuned to 
the trend of the times, began his 
fabulous Round-Britain air races for 


prizes ranging from {£1,000 to 
£10,000. 

Then came tragedy. He was flying 
at a meeting in Bournemouth, when 
C. S. Rolls, his great friend and rival 
and co-founder of the famous Rolls- 
Royce plant, crashed and was 
killed : — 

Rolls was the first British air- 
man to die and Cody was beside 
himself with grief. Tears rolled 
‘down his cheeks as he lifted his 
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friend gently into his arms. Later 
he said: “I hope when my time 
comes that death will be sharp and 
sudden: death from my own aero- 
plane like poor Rolls .. .” 


H's wish was granted. 

Lord Northcliffe had offered a 
£5,000 prize for a waterplane flight 
round Britain, calling at Dublin en 
route. Cody entered and designed his 
biggest plane for the event. An 9m- 
phibian with a 6oft. wing span, a 
land undercarriage and floats. 

All through the winter a band of 
helpers laboured to build the huge 
waterplane. 

It was finished in the summer of 
1913. 

On August 7, the machine was to 
be flown to Calshot, the starting 
point for the race. On the morning 
before, Cody had arranged to take 
up W. H. B. Evans, the Oxford and 
Hampshire cricket captain, and his 
friend Lieutenant Keyser. 


IEUTENANT KEYSER went up first. 

The machine flew perfectly. He 
was immediately followed by Evans. 
The plane was a picture of grace, 
its wings white against the sunlit 
morning sky. It flashed into a 
glistening swoop, circled and seemed 
to be attempting a zoom before 
landing : — 


Then suddenly, it went into a 
wobble, the tail turned up and 
began to disintegrate. The whole 
plane broke up in mid-air. Cody 
had flown his last flight. He and 
his passenger were killed instantly. 
The Irish-American hero was 

mourned like a king and given a 
military funeral (50,000 attending) 
at Aldershot. 


CANNOT give you the formula for success, but I can give 
you the formula for failure—Try to please everybody. 
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DEL Mary QuINN was born in a 

thatched cottage near Kanturk, 

Co. Cork, in 1907. She was 

daughter of Charles Quinn (of 
Galway) and his wife Louise (of 
Clare). Mgr. Leon-Joseph Suenens, 
Auxiliary Bishop of Malines, tells her 
story in Edel Quinn, A Hercine of 
(C. J. Fallon, Dublin. 
7/6). 
For the last crowded eight years 
of her short life she journeyed thou- 
sands of miles through faraway places 
with strange-sounding names, towns, 
and villages, swamps and jungles, 
carrying with her the light of Christ. 

Upon the rising tide of Com- 
munism she helped to steer the life- 
buoy of the Legion of Mary. Writes 
Bishop Suenens :— 

Hidden in the depths of the 
African bush, Edel Quinn was 
helping, without knowing it, to 
save China. 

By vivid demonstration, this young 
Irish girl, who is bidding fair to 
become a glory to her country and a 
legendary figure to Africa, proved 
that the appeal of the Popes for lay 
action can be heard and answered by 
Christians of all colour. 

Edel found her first post, as secre- 
tary, in a firm of building-materials 
importers in Tara Street, Dublin. 
The managing director, a young 
French businessman, never forgot 
their first meeting : — 

She was nineteen. Our first meet- 
ing has left me the impression of a 
rather delicate girl, probably some- 
what intimidated by the new boss, 
but smiling bravely all the same. 


r" took him quite a few months to 
realise that he had fallen deeply in 


love with his Irish secretary. He had 
transferred his interest in the business 
to another firm which appointed 
Edel as manager and, before return- 
ing to France, he went on a walking 
tour of south-west Ireland : — 


. » . one night I reached the 
hotel at Parknasilla. Having walked 
a good twenty miles, I went straight 
to bed. The first thought that 
occurred to me on awakening was 
that I was in love with Edel Quinn 
and that I would marry her. 

I had to ask myself at first if 
this new feeling was the result of 
a dream. But in the course of the 
days and weeks that followed, I 
became convinced that it was a 
deep-seated irresistible sentiment. 


When later he disclosed his secret 
to Edel: — 

To my amazement, for I had 
thought of everything but that, her 
face grew rigid while I was speak- 
ing, as if she was in pain. Then 
she told me she could not return 
my feeling, that she was no longer 
free, having promised herself to 
God. 


Edel had by now made arrange- 
ments to enter the Poor Clare Con- 
vent in Belfast as soon as her family 
could spare her. Realising the cruel 
blow that her refusal would inflict, 
and since the young Frenchman was 
leaving Ireland without expectation 
of returning, she agreed to corres- 
pond with him. 


correspondence—some fifty 

letters spread over the next few 
years—was treasured by its recipient 
who, twenty years later, on hearing 
that her-Life was about to be written 
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by a Belgian bishop, came forward to 


lend this invaluable evidence of Edel’s 
spirituality. 

Years after they had parted—be- 
lieving that Edel was long since a 
cloistered nun—he married happily; 
one of his children is called “ Edel ” 
in tender memory of his first love. 

Edei’s plans were made, her reli- 
gious habit ready, when, in the midst 
of flowers, a turn in the road showed 
the Cross standing starkly barring 
the way. The blow fell suddenly. A 
haemorrhage . . . . She was in an 
advanced stage of TB. 

After spending eighteen months in 
Newcastle Sanatorium, with progress 
painfully slow and no human hope of 
a complete cure, Edel returned home, 
determined to go back to normal life. 
The eleven years of life left her were 
destined to be crammed with strenu- 
ous, heroic action. 


[* 1936, the Legion of Mary, of 
which Edel had been an active 
member for several years, decided to 
answer an appeal from Africa by 
sending an Envoy there. Edel (who 
had been given a year to live in the 
Irish climate) and had volunteered 
for special Legion work, was asked 
if she would go to Africa: — 
“With all my heart,” she said, 
without a second’s hesitation. 

Her journeyings in Africa were 
epic—through Kenya, Uganda, Tan- 
ganyika, Nyasaland, Zanzibar, and 
out to Mauritius, through regions 


heavy with the scent of cloves, green R 


with banana groves, swaying with 
coconut palms, marshy and fetid with 
jungle swamps. Everywhere she went 
she planted the Legion standard. 
There is a distinct Pauline flavour 
permeating the tale of her travels— 
though her transport was compara- 
tively modern—a_ dilapidated oid 
Ford two-seater coupé, driven by a 
Mohammedan known as Ali Baba : — 


The noise of its approach, pierc- 
ing the African silence, became a 
welcome sound to many a lonely 
Mission; she brought happiness 
wherever she went. Her energy 
was amazing. Her friends found it 
impossible to make her rest—even 
during the crue] heat of midday. 
There was about her an urgency, 
a conviction that there was so 
much for her to do and so little 
time in which to do it. 


climate and transport were 
comparatively minor difficulties. 
Among the major ones were the 
sharp inter-racial divisions (in the 
Legion of Mary no class distinctions, 
no social grades are recognised among 
members), the stifling weight of the 
silent moral code—one bare remove 
from out-and-out paganism, to which 
the idea of an apostolate was utterly 
foreign—a pathetic belief in omens 
and superstitious practices. 
But Edel’s trump cards—heroism, 
self-forgetfulness, a smile and a 
sense of humour—won the day, 
though at a terrific cost to herself. 
War added to the existent diffi- 
culties. She continued her work in 
the face of scepticism, even journey- 
ing by boat to Mauritius through 
mine- and submarine-infested seas. 
The dread disease within her 
forced her to go from sanatorium to 
sanatorium; the respites between the 


“rest periods” were now growing 
increasingly shorter. 


EFERRING to her success in Africa 
and the way in which region after 
region opened up to her enkindling 
flame, a missioner had said to her, 
“You will be an old lady before your 
job is finished.” The words proved 
to have an ironic truth. At the age 
of thirty-four, her weight 75 Ib., her 
hair fast greying, she was taken to 
be sixty years old. 

riday, May 12th, 1944, Edel 


; 
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suffered her last attack. She was then came to me that her serene expres- 
in the Convent of the Sisters of the sion, belonging to another world 
Precious Blood. The Sisters laid her outside the power of my pen to 
out in the white habit of their own describe, was a reflection of the 
order; thus, her dream of a vocation beatific vision.” 
was symbolically realised in death:— By an exceptional privilege she 
Her features lost their strained was buried in the little cemetery re- 
look, her face shone with a quiet served for the Missionaries. Her 
brightness: “The expression of grave was dug beside that of Bishop 
her countenance was heavenly,” Shanahan, the great Tipperary-born 
writes a witness. “The thought missionary of Nigeria. 
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[¥ Ireland when a child’s head is born within intact 

membranes, it is usual to preserve the caul with great 
care, as the child is supposed to have a fortunate life before 
it, while those who happen to own a caul are enabled to 
avoid many serious dangers. 

In the 18th century cauls were in great demand by sea- 
faring people, because of the belief that they saved their 
possessors from being drowned. They were sold for a 
considerable price. For example, in 1779 as much as twenty 
guineas was paid for one. 

It is also said to render advocates eloquent and to save 
the owner from having his house destroyed by fire. The 
connection with the lawyers is very peculiar, for even among 
the ancient Romans its power to make them eloquent was 
commonly believed. 

—Joun B. Fiemine in the Irish Journal of Medical 
Science. 
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SCEAL NA SCANNAN is the first book in Irish dealing with the 
history and art of the film. The book traces with cosmopolitan breadth 
the invention and development of the film from its very beginnings to 
its growth into a great industry, a medium of mass entertainment and a 
potential art. There is a special section on the history of the cinema 
and of film-making in Ireland—a section containing much interesting 
information never before published. 

With an attractive dust jacket, frontispiece and 
eight full pages of illustrations. In two edittions— 
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Literary Scrapbook 


St. Columcille’s 


PHNE PocHIN MOULD, AUTHOR OF 
Ireland of the Saints, was baptised 


in the Church of England, but was A 


agnostic from an early age. 

Science caught her interest when 
she was ten or twelve, and it was 
in science that she took University 
courses. 

“I graduated with first-class 
honours in geology. As well as my 
principal subject, I studied mainly 
zoology, but also a little botany and 
chemistry,” she says. 

To her mind, being scientific 
meant being anti-religious, and 
especially anti-Catholic. 

Her geological studies took her to 
the Scots Highlands, where she 
decided to make her permanent 
home. 

Away from the sophisticated city, 
living close to the earth and in the 
midst of people who combined sim- 
plicity and wisdom, her ideas about 
religion and God began to change. 
Mountain-climbing, too, induced 
unwonted reflection. 

Miss Mould got interested in the 
ancient Celtic church and especially 
in St, Columcille, but from the his- 
torical and archzological point of 
view. 

It was of Celtic missionaries that 
she decided to write, but with an 
eye to mocking the Church as ridi- 
culous and an anachronism in the 
modern world. 

Yet the contact induced searching 
thought. - 

At length, in 1950, she was received 
into the Church. And she who had 
an obsessive hatred of Catholicism, 
has now gone to live in Ireland so 
as to be in the midst of a Catholic 


people! 
—The Tidings. 


Modern Convert 
Invisible Reply 


BOY NAMED RUPERT HOLLAND WAS 
only in his ’teens when he wrote to 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle for his auto- 
graph. He enclosed a _ stamped, 
addressed envelope and also a card 
for the signature. 

After several days the envelope 
came back through the post. When 
it was opened the card for the sig- 
nature was missing. In fact, there 
wasn’t anything in the envelope. Why 
had Conan Doyle bothered to send 
it? Young Holland was determined 
to find out. 

He carried the envelope to the 
window. and examined it closely. 
Soon he found what he was looking 
for. On the inside, and close up 
under the flap, was Conan Doyle's 
signature, written in very small let- 
ters. With a boy correspondent, the 
writer hadn’t been able to resist the 
temptation to imitate his world- 
famous character, Sherlock Holmes. 
—Life Digest. 


Poet and Professor 


(CHRISTOPHER JOHN BRENNAN, PER- 
haps the most important of Aus- 
tralia’s poets, and easily the greatest 
of Australian-born scholars, was Irish 
to the close-bitten tips of his fingers. 
Born of Irish parents in Sydney in 
1870, he attended various Catholic 
schools, and that meant, in his time 
at any rate, that most of his teachers 
probably had a good broad brogue. 
At the Jesuits’ Riverview College, 
Sydney, a stronghold. of the classics, 
he acquired an extraordinarily good 
knowledge of Latin. His Greek came 
more slowly, but by the time he had 
matriculated he had mastered it; and 
he ever afterwards kept that mastery. 
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EDEL 
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(1907-1944) 
by 
Mgr. Leon-Joseph 
Suenens, 


BISHOP OF MALINES, 
BELGIUM 


“* May this book meet with the 
most favourable reception” 


—Pope Pius XII 


Tuis Biography of «a wonderful 
apostle of our own day will etch itself 
deep on your mind. 

It is the story of an Irish girl of 
supreme faith who combined beauty, 
gentleness and superhuman courage. 

Edel Quinn was the Envoy of the 
Legion of Mary to Africa and already 
she has become a legendary figure there. 

This well-bound, beautifully illus- 
trated volume at 7/6 is exceptionally 
low-priced for these days, and is within 
the reach of all. (276pp., 10 illustrations) 


Published by 


c. J FALLON 


43 Parkgate Street, Dublin Printed 
by Cahill @ Co. Lid., Parkgate 
Printiny Works. Dublin 
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LYSSES” is the great book of the town—the modern 
epic of Everyman: the better title for it would have 
been “ Bloomsday”. The town is the modern capital, but 
one small enough for the protagonists’ paths continuously 
to cross. The central figure is the modern homeless man 
of the towns—the first, almost, of the “littl men” of 
contemporary literature, and not the least appealing: the 
quintessential petit bourgeois—information crammed, 
benevolent, hedonistic, pathetic. . .. Leopold Bloom . . . is 
a little, also, of course, a burlesque—but not, it seems to 
me, an altogether apt one of the adventurous and cunning 
Odysseus. His true ancestor is another, far different Greek 
—who indeed but Socrates, the first of the rationalists and 
argufiers, Socrates of the difficult spouse and the poet- 
protégé. It is of the Platonic Socrates I think while I read 
that endless Bloom-Dedalus meditation, broken only by the 
Thrasymachus-Citizens and Alcibiades-Mulligans; as I see 
in Joyce himself a hyperborean incarnation of Plato—he 
who turned his back on verse-writing to create philosophic 


biography. 


—ARLAND USSHER in Three Great Irishmen. 


One of the Fathers taught him 
Italian. 


He also learnt French, but gained, 
at that time, little if any knowledge 
of German, though that was the lan- 
guage he was eventually to profess 
at the university. 

After three years at the University 
of Sydney, where he began in 1888, 
and where he specialised in Latin 
and Greek (though he took philo- 
sophy for his Master’s degree), he 
went to Germany on a travelling 
scholarship, working hard at German 
on the old Nerddeutscher Lloyd 
steamer that took him to Europe. 

—PROFESSOR ALAN R. CHISHOLM, 

University of Melbourne, in 
The Cross. 


Rev. Novelist 


[7 LOOKs LIKE BEING A BUMPER YEAR 

for books by the clergy, for I see 
that Hubert Quinn has just produced 
a new novel, his first for nearly ten 
years, called Mine Eyes Have Seen 
The Glory. 


Hubert Quinn, the son of an Ulster 
father, was born in England, but 
came to live in Lisburn at a very 
early age. He studied at Edgehill 
College, and completed his prepara- 
tions for the Presbyterian Ministry 
at the Assembly’s College, Belfast, 
and at present is the incumbent of 
Grange, Toomebridge. Well known 
since the late twenties for his Irish 
character studies, most of which 
appeared in the British Weekly, he 
has published two other novels, The 
Soil And The Stars, and Hold Back 
The Shadows. 

His latest one deals with a decade 
of Irish history on a spiritual back- 
ground. 

Incidentally, the author’s son, Ellis, 
to whom Mine Eyes Have Seen The 
Glory is dedicated, is a repertory 
actor in England, and was the first 
player to perform the part of 
Manchester Monaghan in Walter 
Macken’s Home Is The Hero after 
its initial Abbey production. 

—Irish Times. 
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WOT OS WHT The Death of Father Moriarty 


FORTHCOMING 
FEATURES 


The Quiet Laugh 
Lotd Dunsany writes a_ short 
story about Irish “ gentry” in 
London. 


* 

Horses in M'Lady’s Drawing Room 
Lady Clancarty arrived home 
from Paris in 1808, to find 
thoroughbreds inside the family 
mansion—because the stable roo{ 
was leaking. 

Hats for the Famous 
Cavanagh’s of New York supply 
headwear for America’s top 
thousand. 


In 1915 Pope Benedict XV for- 
mally approved the admission 
before the Congregation of Rites 
of the cause of almost 300 Irish 
martyrs. 

One of the Servants of God, 
Thaddeus Moriarty, O.P., Prior 
of Tralee, was executed by the 
Cromwellians. His siory is 
recalled by Rev. Professor P. F. 
Cremin of Maynooth. 


* 


What's Wrong in Birmingham? 
A survey of the social and other 
problems being tackled by 
§0,000 of our exiles in an indus- 
trial city in England. 


* 
Miss Hegarty's Will 


Maurice V. Reidy writes a lovely 
cameo about the Franciscan lay- 
brother who helped a dying 
woman make good use of a 
mythical £40,000. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING’S 


HOME ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Here is a book designed to meet the home needs of every 


man and woman. ‘ 
Arranged in two main parts—Housecraft and Cookery—it 


contains 720 pages and has over 2,000 illustrations, many in 
natural colours. These informative pictures show the character- 
istics of hundreds of domestic products ; the proper shape and 
design of scores of finished dishes; the ‘* way-to-do-it”’ of 
dozens of tricky household jobs. 

Size 10 ins. x 7} ins. Price £2. 10s. 


WRITE NOW FOR FREE PROSPECTUS 
TO C. J. FALLON LTD., 43 PARKGATE ST., DUBLIN 


Please send me free prospectus of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING’S 
HOME ENCYCLOPAEDIA, with monthly payment terms. 


Nylon Reinforced 
Heel and Toe 


Wolsey Socks 


Advertisement of Sunbeam Wolsey Lia.. Millfield, Cork 
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IRISH DIGES 
COMPETITIO 


examine the 


Have 
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r may tell the date of your birth, 
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JUNE PRIZE WINNERS 


FIVE GUINEAS 


Staniey Nihill, Corner Stores, Boherbee, Tralee 
Note No. LLE O72815 Telephone number of Arus 


an Uachtarain 


lkisH DIGEstr 
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Brietly explain here 


Write 
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Cut across here 
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the full number of the note here 


your name and address here 


the name and address of your Newsagent here 


Lhts coupon ts valtd only for entries recetted on or before 28th Jun 


TWO GUINEAS 
Miss Patsy Cullen, Kaithin, Dargle 
Co. Wicklow Note Ne 19k 944991 
the same backwards contains 
wker, 2 pais of nines, a pai 


Road, Bray, 
four nines, 
tours 


» 133 Galtymore Road, Dublin Note 
No. 15N 391939. Outbreak of war 3/9/1939 


HM. Walsh, 126 St. Michael's Avenue, Tipperary 
Note No. 1O0N 655545. Pairs in the serial 

added give 11, 10, 9% in sequence. Total of Ist and 
oth figures is 10, as is total of 2nd and 3rd, and 


4th and 6th Ik of all figures is four tens 


number 


Kerry 
born 


1775, 


McCarthy, Carrahane, Ardfert, Co 
No. 25E 481775 Daniel O'Connell 
Henry Grattan entered Parliament 
American War of Independence started 1775 
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Mrs. G. Hickey, 13 Clonmore Road, Mt. Merrion, 
Co. Dublin. Note No. 16N 1LL111 Six ones 


R. Sherieck, 174 Collins Avenue, Whitehall, Dublin 
Note No. N 48C 333333. Six threes 


TV. Twomey, 14 Silchester Park, Glenageary Note 
No. 06E 1000000. A million 


D. Marshall, 2 Queen St, 
Has three él 
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Clonmel, Co 
numbered con 
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Mrs. 
lipperary 
secutively, 281 


notes 
006263, 251 


Miss L. M. Neill, 53 Chord Road, Drogheda, Co 
Louth Note No. 27 565656 Three identical 
I airs 


Nicholas Skehel, Monilea, Mullingar, Co. Westmeath 


Note No. 25E 475767. 47,57,67, pairs increasing by 
ten, or added each pair gives 11,12,13 in sequence 


Veronica Nic Craoith, 2 Ardan Sal a’ 
Gleann a’ Gaorthaidh, Ath Cliath 
N 25C 343434. Three identical pairs 
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Guinness sails the seven seas. It’s welcomed in the 
ports of five continents. And wherever it goes, 
whatever the climate, it always arrives in perfect 
condition — always the same smooth, invigorating 
brew that has quenched the world’s biggest thirsts for 
nearly two hundred years. Where there’s 

somebody to say “ Thank Goodness, My Guinness,” 


there’s goodwill and respect for Irish skill and industry. 


GUINNESS IS GOOD FOR YOU 


G.€.2312A 
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